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——„V„v— 

ee oe minded directors and superintendents of 

schools for nurses may not be pleased with the conclusions of 

the Committee on Public Health of the New York Academy of Medi- 

cine which surveyed the hospitals and nursing schools of that city 

last year and which are summarized on page 603 of this JOURNAL. 

Many of the conclusions are identical with those of the committee 

which made the Cleveland survey in 1920. They cannot be ignored. 

Indeed, many of the ideas advanced have already been adopted by 

live-minded women directing schools in many parts of the country 

and support of their 

Dean Inge says, It is useless for the sheep to pass resolutions in 4 
favor of vegetarianism so long as the wolf is not similarly minded.” 5 
So, too, it is useless to hope to bring about marked improvement in | 
: schools for nurses or in the care of the sick, without strong com- 4 
Such surveys give solid ground for discussion in the effort to ; 
: secure this understanding and support. They also help to clarify z 
: our own thinking, which all too frequently is muddled because of the 3 
pressure of the task of the moment. We need, and should welcome, 3 
such help as careful surveys offer in fulfilling our larger obligation 1 
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to society,—that of providing the number and kind of nurses neces- 
sary to meet the ever expanding demands upon our profession. 


Do Go To SEATTLE 


T is an open secret that the boards of hospitals, of schools for 
nurses, and of public health organizations have to be educated. 
The responsibility for their breadth of view of our problems is pri- 
marily ours. Have you taught your board to appreciate the worth of 
state and national conventions? Do its members know that the week 
in Seattle will give you a just sense of your own achievements and in 
addition invaluable new ideas, new aspirations, new courage? 

It is not self seeking to ask for the necessary leave of absence 
nor even to permit your organization to pay your expenses wholly 
or in part. Such use of time and funds should be looked upon as an 
investment which will pay compound interest. The reports you will 
bring back to the board, to supervisors, instructors, head nurses, 
and to students should develop in them an enthusigem comparable 
to your own and thus stimulate your whole organization. 


thusiasm of the rising generation. If you work alone in private duty 
or community work you need the inspiring contact with your fel- 


she is on the programme or not. 

Plan to go to Seattle. Take as many people, lay and professional, 
with you as you can possibly get together. No person could fail to 
be stirred by the papers and discussions and by the spirit of high 
endeavor which is so characteristic of our national gatherings. Go 
to Seattle and help to demonstrate that our great and growing pro- 
fession is upholding its ideals of social usefulness in a storm tossed 


world, and if you contrive to have “a good time” doing 
much will you and your organization be the richer 


Seattle. 
THE Uses or ADVERSITY 
ERE you ever a patient? If you have had that experience you 


it, by just so 
Do go to 


Every nurse who can possibly manage it should go to Seattle. 
If you are young you will be steadied and strengthened by the poise 
and wisdom of those long in the field. If you are of the older group 
| you probably need to be freely exposed to the fearlessness and en- 
lows. If you are an executive you have a dual responsibility,—that 
to yourself and that to those who look to you for guidance. Go to 
Seattle in a generous spirit. Be prepared to give of your own riches. 
Every nurse has something that is peculiarly hers to give, whether 
; learned much about your profession. If you required fre- 
quent treatments, you came to dread the turn on duty of the care- 
less ones—the nurses who went through the motions but neglected 


Editorial Comment 


the fine finish that made all the difference between comfort and 
comfort to you. For the succeeding hours the nurses on the 
wondered what was the matter with you anyhow! They did 
realize that it was not mere coincidence that your signal light some- 
times did not show for hours after a certain nurse had given the 
treatment or that it behaved like an irritated firefly after others. 


You wanted to be an exception, but somehow you never succeeded. 
The day nurse never knew that the too soapy bath that left your skin 
feeling fairly starched was the cause of part of your fussiness. You 


If you teach, you should be a better teacher for that experience. 
If you are a private duty nurse, you should be more thoughtful and 
more attentive to detail, but human nature is as prevalent among 
nurses as among patients and so we are asking if you have ever put 
that particular misfortune to any good use? Are patients receiving 
more finished care because of what you learned or are you merely 
resignedly—and destructively—saying, “Students are not what they 
used to be“? 


A SUMMER COURSE AT STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


HE Summer Course at Stanford University, announced on-page 

682 of this JOURNAL, is planned primarily for those interested in 
the teaching of nursing subjects, but the electives offer much that 
should be of value to nurses in other fields. Western nurses have 
always been well represented at Teachers College, heretofore the only 
school offering such courses, but the new course will make a strong 
appeal to these who have been unable to spare the time and to meet 
the expense of the long journey across the continent. 

The nursing faculty, headed by Helen Wood, Director of the 
Washington University School for Nurses, is made up of women of 


599 
You wanted to be a good patient. Well you knew the reputation 
of doctors and nurses for being the most exacting patients on earth. 
tried to be kind. You did not tell her how you hated that bath, and 
she, conscientious but lacking in perception, never by any chance 
omitted or modified it.. 
You will never forget the blessed comfort of the nights when 
your own particular favorite was on duty. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that you would sleep or that you would have a maximum of 
comfort if sleep did not come. She did not have to be reminded of 
your smaller wants and did well each thing in its turn. As she left 
the room, you drowsily thought, “I’m really better—I must tell the 
head nurse what a good nurse she is.“ But you went to sleep and in 
the morning, like any other patient, you forgot it. , 
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unusual attainments and of such distinction that the success and the 


worth of the course are assured. 
Many nurses have found that a Summer Course roused an intel- 


A COMMENCEMENT GIFT 


OME of our readers, we know, get full value from their JOURNALS 
because they use them as a basis for teaching, for discussion, 
and for interesting others in our work, in addition to finding them a 


you made the most of Dr. Beard’s article? Think it over. Perhaps 
you, too, could profitably use a few of the extra copies we have. 
The June JOURNAL is now in the making. It will be attractive 


| lectual hunger that could only be satisfied by “more.” Many others 
| have found them an “Open Sesame” to a broader life. Western 
| nurses who are interested in teaching can be relied upon to appre- 
ciate and to make the most of the opportunity offered by Stanford g 
| through the initiative of the California nurses. 
1 Education, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, is reproducing 
| | for future use, the 1922 Calendar portraits and sketches in booklet 
| form. There will be an increasing and constant demand for these 
| historical sketches, and the booklet will make a valuable though inex- 
4 pensive gift to graduating classes of nurses. This booklet should be 
: a possession of every nurse and may well be the nucleus round which 
the graduates of 1922 will gather the historical material that every 
| nurse accumulates, through the years. | 
| 
SPECIAL Uses FOR JOURNALS 
: source of information for themselves. ‘Enclosed find check for extra 
| copies of the April JOURNAL which I want to present to the members 
1 of my committee” is quoted from a letter that is typical of those sub- 
; scribers who seize every opportunity to advance the cause of better 
| nursing. Arguments for the better education of nurses carry in- 
| finitely greater weight with boards and committees when presented 
a by those who are not of our profession and who are therefore not 
F susceptible to any charge of self interest or of myopic vision. Have 
| in appearance. It will carry numerous articles of particular interest 
| to prospective student nurses. We suggest that you order extra 
| copies in advance and have them sent to those of your friends among 
the young women graduating from our high schools and colleges in 
| June. Every graduate nurse has an obligation to do her part toward 
| keeping our schools constantly filled with students. The June JOURNAL 
| will help you fulfill that obligation. 
| 


“FORTY WAYS TO SEATTLE” 


ETTERS from all parts of the United States indicate that the 

convention of the three national organizations at Seattle, June 
26-July 1, will be one of the largest ever held. 

The accompanying map indicates some of the interesting com- 
binations of routes that are possible for the hundreds of nurses, board 
members and other friends who will travel Westward. The many 
nurses who are planning their vacations in connection with the trip 
will return to their duties with mental picture galleries stored with 
beauty that will give life-long pleasure. 

Many of the direct routes are famous for their scenery, and 
opportunities for side trips are almost unlimited. No nurse will want 
to go west without including in her itinerary as many as possible of 
nature’s triumphs. It is indeed difficult to decide which will offer 
the most lasting satisfactions. Wherever nurses foregather we hear 
the comparative merits of our great national parks discussed. Can 
we afford to miss Old Faithful and all the other geysers of the Yel- 
lowstone or would we better see the peaks and lakes and snow fields 
of Glacier Park? Should we include both the Canadian and the Colo- 
rado Rockies? Everyone wants to see beautiful Banff and gem-like 
Lake Louise, but what of mile high Denver with its 200-mile vista of 


the Rockies and its proximity to the Never-Summer Circle, the high- 
est skyline drive in the world? Another believes that no American 
can afford to miss the sublimities of the Grand Canon; the Big 
Trees, the Yosemite and other varied charms of California have their 
advocates. The Alaska trip appeals to many, as the bookings for the 
weekly Saturday sailings already show. Mt. Rainier Park, easily 
accessible from Seattle, will be the Mecca of many tourists. The 


ters are to be at the Y. W. C. A. which is just one block away from 
Plymouth Church, where all joint sessions will be held. 


22 

unusual depth of snow covering the mighty peak this year assures 1 
the vacationist plenty of ice bridges, cascades, glaciers, and crevasses. 1 
Mt. Rainier is said to have a glacial system larger, more magnificent 
and accessible than that of the Swiss Alps. Here, as in the other 5 
national parks the amateur photographer will find a veritable para- 9 
dise. Rainier and many others of the great parks offer attractive ‘ 
camping sites for those who drive through. a 
Any of the route combinations offered are worthy of thoughtful con- % 
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THE HOSPITAL NURSING SITUATION ' 


By E. H. LEWINSKI-CorWIN, Pn. D. 


Ezecutive Secretary, Public Health Committee, 
New York Academy of Medicine, New York 


EXT in importance to the medical personnel in the hospital 

organization is the nursing force, its size, composition, character 
and professional equipment. In connection with this phase of the 
survey of New York hospitals by the Public Health Committee of the 
New York Academy of Medicine, 70 institutions were visited and 
the facts ascertained from the superintendent of nurses in each 
instance. In the 59 hospitals of New York City in which nurses 
are schooled, directly or by affiliation, information was secured in 
detail about the length of the course of training, the entrance require- 
ments, the theoretical and practical instruction given, the hours of 
duty, the amount of supervision, and the distribution of the assign- 
ments of the nursing force by types of work and length of service. 
Similar information, slightly modified to meet the differences in 
conditions, was obtained from the institutions maintaining no training 
schools or those in which secondary nurse training is attempted. All 
the statistical facts were tabulated and the following deductions 
drawn: In hospitals with training schools, about 15 per cent. of the 
staff is engaged in supervisory work, although variations in this 
regard are considerable. We further ascertained that from 50 to 60 
per cent. of the nursing staff of the hospitals is on ward duty and from 
15 to 20 per cent. on night duty. 

The age requirement for entrance varies from 18 to 21 years; in 
eighteen of the fifty-two full-fledged registered training schools it is 
18 years, in accordance with the minimum requirement of the law. 
One year of high school is the educational] requirement for admission 
in all but two; in these a complete high school course is required. 
College graduates receive credit varying from one year to six months 
in four of the three-year hospitals. 

In most schools, the average daily number of hours of duty is 
ten. In seven instances it averages nine hours, in one instance nine 


and one-half, in two others eight and one-half and in seven of the 7 
is no arrangement for three shifts of equal duration, except in two 5 
Health Commition and presented ut the New NK Academy of Medicine mecting 7 
on December ist, 1921. 4 
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Most of the schools give the pupils a monthly monetary allow- 


instance it is $50, in the other $300. ) 

Even prior to the enactment of the law of 
trained nurse attendants, several hospitals, confronted 
difficulty of obtaining pupil nurses, began the training of 
aid in the care of the sick in a practical way. Among the 
some of the institutions in the Department of Public Welfare. Since 


| ance, ranging from $5 to $85. Likewise uniforms and textbooks are 
supplied. In some of the schools the allowance is the same throughout 
1 the course, while in others it increases with advancing study. It 
1 may be of interest to note in this connection that the two hospitals | 
: which require a complete high school course for admission and charge 
' an entrance fee of $70 in one instance and $20 in another, do not 
1 grant allowances to their pupils and are reported as having at no | 
' time suffered very acutely from the shortage of pupil nurses. Two 
| hospitals give cash bonuses at the completion of the course; in one 
HY the enactment of the enabling act, several other hospitals have begun 
a the training of nurse attendants. The pupils of these schools receive 
| maintenance and monthly cash allowances. They are trained either 
+] in hospitals having no standard training school or in institutions for 
1 chronic disease cases, sanatoria, convalescent homes, or similar 
1 institutions for the non-acutely ill. 
| Our study has shown that there is little uniformity among the 
schools in arranging their work and considerable deviation from the 
1 rules laid down by the State Board of Regents. In several instances 
i no schedules of the teaching curriculum could be obtained. The teach- 
| ing is often carried out haphazardly, and is always secondary to the 
| exigencies of the hospital service. This may perhaps account for 
. the high percentage of failures at the licensing examinations. 
| Broadly speaking, the training schools as at present organized 
are hardly schools in the usual meaning of the term. They are make- 
shifts designed to meet the conditions which have developed in the 
process of “creative evolution,” largely economic in nature. 
The acute shortage of nurses experienced during the war has 
brought the training school to the forefront of the hospital problems. 
Not only does the educational side of the training school claim 
attention, but also its economics in relation to the hospital, and its 
responsibility to the community. The economic phase has been fre- 
quently spoken of, but no attempt has been made to evaluate it 
accurately, and there is no hospital in New York which possesses 
figures to show the extent to which the training school is an economic 
asset or liability. At the present time 57 per cent. of the nursing 
: work in hospitals with training schools is done by pupils, 36 per cent. 
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by graduate nurses, including the supervisory force, but excluding the 
private patient special nurses, and 7 per cent. by the sub-standard 


Due to the growing demand for pupils because of the expansion 
of the hospital field and the synchronous broadening of large oppor- 
tunities for young women in other branches of work, the question 
of the future supply of nurses is one of paramount importance. Many 
changes will probably have to be effected in the present organization 
of the schools and their relationship to hospitals to make them more 
attractive to students and better fitted for the discharge of their 
duties. 

Among these is the curtailing of the length of the course of 
instruction to not more than two years’ duration—a third year or a 
part of the third year might be devoted to post-graduate or special 
instruction ; a revision of the teaching curriculum in consonance with 
the medical and social demands; a conscientious adherence to these 
revised standards of education; an active supervision by the state 
educational authorities; the elimination of non-nursing duties from 
the routine of pupil nurses in hospitals by the assigning of such duties 
to paid ward helpers, who have been successfully employed in several 
hospitals in the city. At the present time graduate nurses are 
engaged in duties from which they could be profitably released by 
ward helpers. Among further desiderata frequently mentioned are 
an internal reorganization which would make the stay in the training 
school less of a hardship than it sometimes is; the gradation of various 
types of nurse graduates; the operation of schools on an endowment 
basis and the possible affiliation of some of them with colleges; the 
employment of graduate trained nurse attendants in hospitals; the 
licensing of nurse registries and the provision for old-age insurance 
for nurses. 

The need of immediate extension of the nursing staffs in our 
hospitals has been amply demonstrated by another phase of this study. 
In gauging the amount of nursing needed in a hospital, no attempt 
has hitherto been made to ascertain it with any degree of accuracy. 
More with a view of indicating a method of approach than of devising 
standards, the active interest of ten superintendents of training 
schools was enlisted in a time study of the bedside nursing required 
by the average type of case in the surgical, medical and pediatric 
services of an acute hospital. Without attempting to present the 
details of the studies, it may be said that on the basis of 37 cases in ten 
different hospitals, it has been ascertained that an adequate amount of 
bedside nursing per average patient is 5 hours and 4 minutes in a 24- 
hour period, with an average of 5 hours and 89 minutes in the pediatric 
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group of patients; 4 hours and 57 minutes in the medical group and 
4 hours and 39 minutes in the surgical group.“ In the light of this 
standard, it is easy to judge how far short we fall in nursing require- 
ments in most of our hospitals. None of the hospitals in New York 
City reaches this standard, two show as high an average as 4.8 hours, 
but there are some as low as .6 of one hour per patient in 24 hours. 
The municipal hospitals, because of a niggardly policy of the city, 
fall much below the above standard, but even our best hospitals are 
considerably below. 

It is with this in view that the statement can be made that the 
bed capacity alone does not indicate the availability of hospital 
facilities. Hospitals with a nursing standard falling so much below 
the requirements for adequate nursing as many of them do should 
not consider themselves able to run to full capacity. This leads one 
to emphasize the immediate need of ampler maintenance funds rather 
than of additional facilities when the hospital situation of a large 
city like New York is considered. 


serve it if only in a small way, and now since that experi has 
become a memory, I want to give a brief account of it for others who 
may be interested. 

We sailed from Quebec on the Labrador, which is about 
hundred and twelve feet long and twenty-six feet wide. She 
space for fifteen first-class passengers, while there were 
board. 

We managed to crawl down the gangway which literally stood 
upon end, as it was low tide. When we reached the deck we found 
a poor fisherman’s wife sitting on a pile of rough lumber with five 
children about her and an infant one month old in her arms. She 


detail in the 


| 
IN LABRADOR 
By JOSEPHINE S. LEWIS, R.N. 
Rome, Georgia 
had heard my father tell of a man who had come from England 
to help those isolated people not only from a medical standpoint, but 
from a social and economic one as well. That man the world knows 
? Miss Greener described in EEE February, 1921, issue of the Modern 
H the study carried 
This hospital 


I known that so small a boat could have so many angles and curves. 
I tried them all, and finally curled around the smokestack, where I 
remained until three-thirty. 
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said, It is so hot here,” and it certainly was. The baby was securely | 
wrapped in red flannels and “just a cotton quilt over its face for a 
covering.” It was scarlet and had regular periods of suffocating, 
but tis the way of the coast” to care for an infant. The rough 
lumber, which almost covered the deck, belonged to an Episcopal 
minister who was taking it with him to build a church somewhere on 
the north shore. In one spot chicken crates were piled with their 
contents of crowing roosters, quacking ducks and squeaking guineas. 

These served as our deck chairs during the loading. 
When it came time to retire, four of us found ourselves in the 
same stateroom. All I can say is that the carpenter who constructed 
it was not only a genius, but must have been ambidextrous as well. 
I concluded that I would leave it to my companions and let them retire 
Twenty stops were made between Quebec and Harrington and 
each place seemed more interesting than the last, for the north shore 
of the St. Lawrence is chiefly populated by the French, but at not a : 
few places we saw both Eskimos and Indians. We generally anchored 
outside and all the small boats of the village would come out to load : 
and unload our cargo. Passengers were quickly exchanged, a hasty 
“bon jour,” the whistle blew and we were off for the next port. We | 
were four days making the trip and had delightful weather most 8 
of the time. 4 
Everyone was out early for we wanted to see it all. The Lauren- 2 
tian Range was covered with snow almost all of the way. We finally 4 
saw Harrington,—far away on a rocky promontory was the wireless 1 
mast with the operators tiny white house close by, and it was not long a 
before the Harrington group was spread out before us with its many > 
long, low islands, three of which—the only ones inhabited—were 4 
dotted with small white houses. 
The community of Harrington is situated just off Cape Whittle . 
along the north shore of the Saint Lawrence about seventy-five miles 7 
west of the straits. To one accustomed to other climes the landscape = 
is striking. It has a solemn and austere beauty. Although on the 8 
islands nature forbids trees, shrubbery, and almost grass, the ragged ‘ 
and undulating rock of somber hue, dotted with patches of moss and a 
eroded with scars of ice in ages past, presents a variety and beauty 3 
of its own, blending fittingly with the skies and waters of this ~ 
northern panorama. It is barren and bleak and isolated beyond 3 
description, but not only its inhabitants, but many of its volunteer 4 
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ia workers think there is no other place quite so attractive. The com- 
1 munity proper is nestled in a little cove close by the sea. It consists ; 
if of forty families who attend two churches, an Anglican and a Pres- 
is byterian. There is also a mission hall where public gatherings are : 
1 held. The hospital’ is a two and a half story frame building with 4 
| a capacity for fifteen beds, as well as facilities for housing the nursing : 
| Sersonnel and help. The resident physician has u cottage near by =| 
if where he and his family live. The hospital was equipped better ‘ 
| anticipated, including an operating EE reasonable f 
| examinations. Among its other . 
were as well an object of perennial ; 
large for they were the first of : 
7 no end of fascina . 
„ and usually 
on their haunches with 
| and how! for hours. 
| like it except more 8 
of it,” but the Eskimo 
| on night duty I naturally did | 
| would often offer a complai 
won’erful noise them dogs ö 
of superlative which they applied to any and 5 
beautiful or a cold or a stormy day, whether b 
a sense of joy or pain or sorrow. It was always “won’erful.” : 
Now as to our work and the class of patients. The latter were N 
| nearly all fishermen and their families and the work consisted of N 
everything from maternity cases to plaster casts. One of the things N 
| which made a profound impression upon me was the large number ; 
| of tubercular chest and bone conditions, due to lack of proper nour- ; 
ishment and unfortunate housing and clothing. So our duties were 
| not in specialising. It was the care of an expectant mother or that N 
of a tubercular patient with casts and appliances, a case of starvation 
| or a child suffering with the after effects of the “flu.” Some days | 
| we were busier than others, as when an operation was on hand or 
when a maternity case was to come off. If it were in the hospital, | 
1 hospitals maintained Grenfell Association. 
| Harbor, North West River, and Pilley’s Island. Nursing stations are wolnioma- 
at Fortean, St. Lewis Bay, and Flowers Cove on the est Coast of Newfound- 
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well and good, but if it were in the home, that was another story. One 


4 


be of service,” I replied. I crawled out and 
was only a short distance and I followed the 
the marshes by skirting the water’s edge. I 
at the fisherman’s cottage and was ushered into 

. As she was suffering, I 


| home I remember well. I was called at 4 a. m. by the resident nurse 

who asked if I wished to go out “to assist in an obstetric case.” 

: “Anywhere if I can 

: dressed quickly. It 

i the room where lay 

. said more in sympathy than for information, “Have you a great deal 

; of pain?” She looked at me with her clear blue eyes and replied, 

N “Oh, not too bad.” That too is a coast expression. 

N I was surprised to find the home so immaculately clean—small 

N rooms with low ceilings, but everything in order. It seemed like a 

f big doll’s house rather than a fisherman’s cottage. The little woman 

had to be taken to the hospital, carried on a stretcher by the doctors, 

) and there her baby greeted the world soon after. 

I have previously described the poverty of the soil along the coast 

; and it must be remembered that the winters are long and severe, the 

| first snow coming in October and lasting until April or even June. 

. The entire harbor is frozen over and travel is by dog teams hitched 

| to komatiks from island to island and over to the mainland, more 
than five miles distant. It is from the mainland that the year’s supply 
of fuel (wood) is brought by these same dog teams. This land is cut 

off for seven months of the year from communication by steam with 

the outside world. 

. I do not mean to give the impression that the sun never shines. 4 

i On the contrary, when there are clear sunshiny days in summer . 

} with a wonderful blue sky overhead, I cannot imagine a more ideal 2 

climate. There are many such days, but the cloudy, cold, foggy ones 3 

outnumber them. And such fog—it can come and go so quickly that 3 

N it only adds to the mysterious fascination of the country, while the 

; actinic rays of the sun are so intense that the briefest exposure . 

results in a burn. 

The Labrador diet is most limited,—principally fish. In winter 8 

one can say that it is the diet, for with it they have only bread, with : 
molasses for sweetening, and rice which they cook in a phenomenal i 
cement form and which they call “puddin’.” Their diet is restricted ö 
because the climate prevents the production of fruits, vegetables and i 
domestic animals. All vegetables, fruit and milk must be brought : 
in cans by steamer and must be purchased by coin or trade. Each 3 
family provides itself as its more or less limited purse may permit. “ 
The hospital endeavors to maintain a reasonable supply of food, a 
privilege which is not enjoyed by all along the coast. a 
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“Thank you, sister.” Courtesy and politeness were innate in them, 
even in their isolation. There were many pathetic illustrations of 
their simplicity and ingenuousness. One patient of whom I inquired 
if she had ever seen beans growing, brightened up and said, “Oh, yes, 
I has seen beans grow. I put them in a can once in the house and they 


half. 
is married and I am not, but we meals together.” I said, “Does he 
ever come to see you?” “Oh, yes, sister, dat be him on top o' dat 
chair” (pointing in the direction of the chair) “last 
might have thought he was referring to a crate of oranges or a basket 
of potatoes. At another time I took him a small white flower of 
cottony texture and said, “Tom, what is the name 
sister, I spose there is a name fer it, but I jest calls em flowers.” 
was always, always satisfied and grateful for the least service. He 
recovered from the cough and is back “fishin’” again. When I sailed 
he came rowing out and cai:c2 to me, “Oh, sister, I jes comes out to 


; The sole enterprise and means of subsistence is that of the great 
| cod fisheries, which are, I believe, the largest in the world. So in the 
hospital the chief topic of conversation would be, “Are ye gittin’ many | 
| fish?” or “Sister, tis a fine day fer dryin’ fish.” A patient would | 
| out of the window, gazing into what seemed to be space, when , 
| sudden his face would light up and he would remark, “I see ) 
| Mack’s schooner comin’ round the point.” “Where?” 1 would | 
| “Oh, I can just see the top o’ her mast,” would be the reply. 
they could distinguish anything upon the water at any time : 
| a source of wonderment to me. They could tell the size 
| on tour whence they an. 
| having a “fair wind,” with such accuracy that I won- 
| 
| port was almost the first English speaking community up 
from Quebec and to hear them drop their “h” was ever amusing. 
Their cheerfulness, gratitude and patience were a continual inspira- 
tion to us. They always addressed us as “Sister,” and no matter 
what they asked for or what they received it was “Please, sister,” or 
| growed all round the window. They was not much to eat, only to see.” 
| Another poor soul, who seemed just awaiting the summons, had a most 
| annoying cough and a worn out haggard look—hard work, poverty and 
| lack of recreation had left their imprint upon him. When I looked 
at his chart I was shocked to find that he was only forty-four. I asked 
| him one day, “Tom, where do you live?” “Oh, in the little house 
| you sees in the cove. Me and me brother lives there together. We 
say goodbye. God bless you and come back again.” 
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While I have given an abridged description of my experiences 
and observations in Labrador, there is so much of humanity, pathos, 
life and fate that volumes might be written. If I have made clear 
to others the character of these people and their conditions of living, 
I shall have accomplished much. They are not crude and uncivilized 
as many have imagined. They may be rough and untutored, but 
they are industrious, hardy, kind, patient, clean and sturdy. Crime 
is practically unknown. They come primarily from the same stock 


as our American ancestors, but like flowers struggling on a barren 
soil, their development has been retarded by adverse circumstances 
and environment. 

It is for these people that the International Grenfell Association 
maintains along this coast, stretching for hundreds of miles along the 
Gulf of the Saint Lawrence and the bleak Atlantic from Newfound- 


folk and our association with the other workers. While we may have 


gentleness and simplicity. They are as the little children, “for of 
such is the kingdom of heaven.” We all aspire to make our lives 
useful to our fellow man. I am ready to serve them again at any 

with but 


land northward a number of centers where hospitals and medical 
facilities are provided, schools, orphanages, industrial training plants 
and codperative stores. This is done not as a charity, but as a means 
of rendering these people self-supporting and to bring to their doors 
some of the advantages enjoyed in other lands. A large portion of 
the help in this movement is volunteer and funds are contributed by 
every continent. 

Our lives have been made richer by contact with the Labrador 
accentuated the impression I gained when in France during the war, 5 
that it is service to humanity, no matter in what portion of the globe, 
which leaves with us a lasting sense of satisfaction. . 

that the present status of the fund is $9,064.18—a gain of approximately 
$2,500 since the first of February. 

One item shows a contribution from the Student Nurses of the Indiana Uni- 
versity School of Nursing, of $112.00. It is believed that an effort should be 
made to interest the student nurses in this memorial and therefore in the work 8 
of the Red Cross. 0 


WHAT NURSES NEED TO KNOW ABOUT FOOD 
AND DIETETICS ' 


By M. McMILLAN, R.N. 
Superintendent of Nurses, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago, Illinois 


reason, in order to secure a greater understanding as well as more 
sympathetic codperation, it appears not unseemly to briefly outline 
a few of the more evident difficulties of this group, the members of 
which are becoming more and more vital factors in the successful 
administration of hospitals, who are essentially interested in the 
teaching of an important subject to nurses, and who alone are quali- 
fied to give to the nurse what she should receive of 


| 
| | 
: much about food, dietetics, and all that is included under those 
| terms, and undoubtedly nurses in charge of schools will gladly wel- 
come greater interest on the part of dietitians, and their assistant: 
| in working out and putting into general effect, a broad course of 
| instruction for the student nurse, covering those points in theory and 
practice, which are vital to the nurse’s success in her profession, and 
without which knowledge she is disqualified from giving to the patient 
and to the physician the service which both are justified in expecting 
from her. 
The dietitian, being a member of the faculty of the nursing 
| school, has to contend with the same problems in her teaching plans 
| that members of the nursing staff meet continuously, and for that 
First of those difficulties which must be overcome is the lack of 
| understanding, by the public, of the fact that nursing schools should 
; be listed among educational organizations. The public does not fail 
to expect an educated graduate nurse, but so far has troubled little 
i to provide conditions for that education. If the teaching of dietetics 
} in nursing schools is to assume worthwhile standing, it is only by 
: securing for the schools themselves proper recognition. Hospitals, 
however well intentioned towards their student nurses, are helpless 
| to radically alter nursing school conditions without the intelligent 
support of the community, partly for the reason that changed con- 
ditions require much larger appropriations of money than has 
customarily been spent upon nurses. ; 
Physically overworked nurses cannot become students of whom 
any teacher may be proud, so that the release from practical work 
1 Annual American Dietetic 
October 2427, 1921, (Somowber abridged.) Published also in Heepital 
Menagement. 
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must cover, not only classroom periods, but time to study without 
the handieap of extreme physical weariness, if successful teaching 
is to be accomplished. Sometimes the long hours of routine hospital 
duties are extended to the dietitian as well as to the student nurse 
body with disastrous results to teaching endeavor, which it is quite 


tunity for the student nurse is the introduction into hospitals of the 
student dietitian. Wisely and justly managed, with careful selection 
of hespitals, ample educational material may be found for both student 


nurse and student dietitian. Otherwise, and as present tendencies 
might indicate, it may lead to the absorption of educational oppor- 
tunities for the student dietitian, leaving for the student nurse only 
that which traine—not the mind, but the hands. If such a situation 
arises, or having arisen continues, it will be due only to lack of under- 
standing and of close codperation between the two groups of women 
who, on account of their common interest in hospital work, are being 
brought more and more into intimate contact. The serious issues 
involved, which affect the care of the sick and the success of the 
hospitals, as well as the dignity and self-respect of the women them- 
selves, call for a careful cultivation by dietitians and nurses of a 
generous, sympathetic and helpful attitude towards the problems and 
aspirations of each other. 

After an acquaintanceship with dietitians extending over a 
period of twenty-three years, the following is offered for those nursing 
schools with high school entrance requirements and which, besides 

The time allotted to dietetics might cover forty classroom, dem- 
onstration, and laboratory periods,—thirty of these being given in 
the early part of the first year and ten in the final year. Supplement- 
ing thie, one to two months’ time may be spent in the hospital diet 
kitchen, and from six weeks to two months in the tray service depart- 
ments of the hospital. 

In the classroom the student nurse should have a good drilling 
in all those principles necessary to secure her real interest in cookery, 
and an explanation of all methods adopted, so that her intelligent, 
faithful codperation be secured in obtaining for the patient a diet 


| unnecessary to elaborate upon in this paper. 

Lack of mental training and elementary school preparation is 
often another serious obstacle in bringing about worth-while class- 
room results, and hospitals accepting candidates with less than the 
full four years high school preparation are not qualified to give any- 
thing but the simplest type of theoretical instruction. 

Another element which is likely to influence educational oppor- 


The ten periods in the final year, besides being used for general 
review and a final opportunity to secure the nurse’s interested, inde- 
pendent, reading and study, should be utilized to elaborate upon diet 
problems until assured of her understanding of well balanced diets 
and her ability to work out a prescribed meal. 

Nursing schools provided with suitable laboratory equipment 
simplify the dietitian’s task, allowing demonstration and laboratory 
periods to follow class instruction, securing immediate practical 
application of principles, under close supervision. Failing this, dem- 
onstrations, for which the diet kitchen must be used, may be 


of training for the nurse. Here also may be emphasized 
that if cobperation of the patient to eat an undesired diet be expected, 
utmost attention must be given to its attractive presentation; also 
that a scientific habit of quantity service be developed and the constant 
tendency of inexperience and ignorance to overload plates and trays 
be overcome. 

To get good results in this practice field, close supervision is 
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fitted for his need. This means an earnest study of food classifica- 
tion; of food composition and of food values; prescribed reading. 
class quizzes and discussion of nutrition, covering digestion, absorp- 
tion, metabolism and general instruction on diets and dietary treat- 
ment in disease. 

supplemented in various ways. For instance, experience in such 
problems as measuring and calculating her definite dietary may be 
obtained by designating to each student the quantity required for 
her own meals, and arranging, by placing of scales in the nurses’ 
dining room, that each meal be weighed by her,—this practice work 
continuing until she is thoroughly expert. Demonstrations in tray 
service, preparation of tea, coffee, and other beverages, of cereals, 
toast, chops, beef steak, eggs and oysters served in all forms, and the 
other necessary things, may be followed by practice in the tray 
serving departments of the hospital which offer a wonderful field 
necessary and the senior dietitian does well to spend what time is 
possible in following up in these service rooms, where much food 
lore may be put into practice. Here may be observed rules of 
economy, of care and of preservation of food. Here the student 
nurse gets her contact with the patient and the physician, by inter- 
preting to the first, in material form, the wishes of the latter. Here 
also the final distribution of food takes place, where by serving hot 
things hot, cold dishes as such, and by faithfully carrying out other 
instructions received in classroom, in demonstration and in diet 
kitchen practice, there may be brought about the successful completion 
of each meal, the preparation and cooking of which has involved much 
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the part of many. Two groups of nurses, with different 

food knowledge, may be trained in these service rooms at 
the same time. The Senior, having completed the diet kitchen prac- 
tice period and all but the final class instruction, is qualified, under 


possible after the completion of the thirty-period course. A hospital 
diet kitchen, where the effort leads directly to the patient, is a most 
stimulating workshop for both dietitians and nurses. As a teaching 
centre, the danger is that the demands of the hospital, or the ambition 


Cooking undertaken by the diet kitchen should be merely supple- 
mentary to that of the general kitchen, never attempting to carry 
full tray service for any group of patients, excepting those on quanta- 
tive diets. It may take care of special foods, such as broths, custards, 


infant feeding, this also would come under the duties of the diet 
kitchen. 
In a hospital running a good-sized medical service, the above will 


trative duties, she should have at least one competent assistant and, as 


general supervision, to carry the responsibility of the service. The 
Junior nurse assumes no responsibility, but acts as an assistant. She 
is at the same time carrying, or has just completed, the theoretical 
instruction in dietetics and preferably, although this is not always 
possible, has had her diet kitchen practice. 

Practice work in the hospital diet kitchen for approximately 

— — training, may accom- 

and demonstration teaching, or follow as soon as 
of the department, may cause it to undertake too much work with too 
small a staff, and constant watchfulness is necessary to prevent this 
condition arising. Bringing to the diet kitchen the diabetic patient 
to be instructed in preparing his own food, may be welcomed, not 
- only as beneficial to the patient, but for the emphasis it places on the 
educational function of the department, while also the introduction 
of the student dietitian for practice and experience further aids in 
bringing out that side of its work, and helps to make the student 
dietitian a welcome and acceptable addition to the group. 
some desserts and salads, all individual requests of patients, covering 7 
portions of potatoes and other vegetables, of meats, poultry and fish, 1 
and all treatment diets as salt free (including bread making), diabetic ; 
stipation, and any other physician’s orders. If the hospital does not 1 
have a milk laboratory in connection with the Children’s Department, : 
where the nurse is instructed in making up the various formulae for 
keep a teaching department sufficiently occupied and will provide 4 
good clinical material. To carry such a department satisfactorily + 
the dietitian, as a teacher, should not be burdened with other adminis- 8 
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the student nurse group varies in numbers and changes repeatedly, a 
sufficient number of efficient maids to carry routine duties, and to 
secure permanency for the work of the department. The student 
nurse may then advance in logical order from task to task, spending 
on each only the amount of time necessary to grasp and hold the 
lesson involved, and being assured of release when that is accom- 
plished, she is much more likely to make proper effort and to develop 
a lasting interest in food problems. 

One dietitian, to correlate class and practical work, uses the last 
half hour of each morning’s work in the diet kitchen to quiz the 
student nurse on the four hours’ practice period. A note book is 
kept in which the student outlines the details of each talk, writes 
out any recipes used, states what food principles are involved and 
finally describes how the articles are to be presented to the patient. 

Advancing in her general training, the student nurse by her 
contact with physician and patient, and through bedside and lecture 
instruction from the physician, supplements the earlier knowledge 
and by the combined teaching effort becomes truly qualified to serve 
the patient intelligently and to take to him a diet correct in choice, in 
preparation and in presentation. 

BLINDED SOLDIERS MAKE GIFTS FOR 
PRINCESS MARY 
By Mary Hamer Greenwooo, R.N. 

London, England 
— MARY received many gifts gifts that 
marriage to Viscount Lascelles. There have been gifts that 
are worth a king’s ransom, and others that have but little intrinsic 
value, but one and all have come as an expression of the regard and 
affection with which the King’s daughter is held by all. The presents 
of the blinded soldiers of St. Dunstan’s Hostel were simple, but were 
the work of men who had learned to overcome their handicap at that 
institution, whose founder, the late Sir Arthur Pearson, himself 

blind, in very truth brought light to them that sat in darkness. 

Corporal George Barr of Australia, who went through the hell 
of Gallipoli, made a work basket of cream straw with decorations of 
pale pink and blue enamel straw. Richard Barber of Kent, England, 
made a woolen rug of contrasting shades of grey, five feet long. 
Both these men are totally blind and each has lost an arm. 

The gifts were, by special permission, presented by the men 
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CONTROL OF VENEREAL DISEASES' 


By P. H. M.D. 
Division of Venereal Disease, Department of Public Welfare, 
Nebraska 


They are gonorrhoa, syphilis, 
and chancroid. 


vidual state has taken measures to endeavor to control venereal 
diseases. What methods are being utilized in the State of Nebraska? 
We have adopted the plan of treatment by medical measures, social 


1 Read at the annual meeting, Nebraska State Nurses’ Association, Lincoln, 


October 11 and 12, 1921. 
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f themselves, who went to Buckingham Palace, escorted by the matron 
| of St. Dunstan’s Hostel, wearing her nurse’s uniform and the Order of 
| the British Empire. They were received by Princess Mary, who was 
| accompanied by Lord Lascelles, in the Throne Room. The Princess, 
| Eee fair with a wealth of golden hair, has clear blue eyes 
sad, in spite of her happiness, when she looked at these 
had made such sacrifices for their King, her Royal 
their country. After shaking hands with them both, 
said, “The knowledge that the gifts were made 
renders them additionally acceptable, and in tendering 
my warmest thanks, I assure them that I shall continue to take 
nthe work of Dente and the wear 

inmates.” 

The men were then escorted from the Throne Room and down 
the grand staircase of the palace by the soldiers on duty, with whom 
they exchanged many cheery words. Then back to St. Dunstan’s 
to tell their comrades the story of the presentation of their gifts, and 
the sweet graciousness of Her Royal Highness, Princess Mary. 

Gonorrhea is the most prevalent of any disease in this country 
except measies. Syphilis is our greatest killing disease. Steps have 

| been provided by the nation to prevent these diseases. Each indi- 
and protective measures, education and recreation. 
| Gonorhea is caused by a specific germ called the gonococcus; it 
is always present in gonorrhea. It should be examined by one who 
has had training in the recognition of the gonococeus. The same thing 
is true in regard to the cause of syphilis. It is always known by the 
| presence of the chancre. It is typical but in many cases it is over- 
| looked. Every sore of long standing should be examined carefully 
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for the presence or absence of the syphilitic Ahe This applies 
for the of long. standing irrespective of the location 
pecanse syphilis affects every structure of the The same 
is true of no other disease. A nurse can be of great value to the 
publi in helping to impart this information. The fact that these 
public have been overlooked in the past has been big 
the spreading of syphilis. We cannot be too careful to exclude 
syphilis in any chronic condition. In the secondary stage syphilis is 
im ifested by skin eruptions; however, it is well te of Heir 
usually all skin eruptions because of and rer 
being syphilitic. This applies to all individuals, rich and poor alike. 
being an example of a situation that comes up almost A 
Here is on “srandmother came in to see me about 
mother woman had been away from home ane 
syphilis. ren be came home he told his wife of his condition ant 
even kiss him; however, he kissed the baby. it 
transmitting syphilis to the whole fax. It is 
said, “Don’t emphasize the fact that we have innocent infections.” 
said, are usually transmitted through sexual 
ship, but there are many innocent individuals. Some very reliable 
— about 10 per cent. of the population have — 
iciane ony to gonorrhoes, it is so prevalent that it ie e Wan 
with women. 1 is a big factor in the hospitals, where more that 
90 ber et. of the abdominal operations are due to g nes In 
60 por cent. roportion of the cases the infections be 
acquired. pant many a young man contracted gonorrhaes 
acquired. Jed to believe that he was not a man unless he Gun 
he was tokd that a dose of gonorrhena was nk be we 
a bad cold. “wasn’t feared as it should be and as n result he Wie 4 
not adequately treated. Sooner or later he was married and the wife 4 
became infected. The same thing applies to syphilis. : 
in the only disease that is transmitted from 
offspring. not true of tuberculosis; that has been dn 
by experiments on lower animals. When only partially 
— may remain latent in the system —— * 
and then spring up again. We have recurrences all too frequently. 0 
What can the nurse do? Where can she help in these conditions? ' 
tion. should have social service training, which mets 
them more valuable in all their cases. There is a social service con- 3 
Adden to be handled in every family, whether de Unt ü With a 
dition to venereal diseases, it ie essential that the 
re doing the work should have social training. There are 80 
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many different angles to the handling of the problem. You are al 
aware, no doubt, that venereal diseases have grown through false 
modesty and ignorance. Ignorance is no longer an excuse; literature 
4 is available now for everyone. 
| The nurse, like the physician, should be a teacher; it is her duty 
| 


due to eyphilis. We lost 80,000 soldiers during the war; during the 
same peried of time there were 156,000 deaths from tuberculosis, 
and 243,000 deaths from syphilis. It is 


Hit 


get it the gutter in a nasty way. Do not tell the children 
the stork brought the baby, especially in the rural communities where 
the children are associated with animals. When the child asks ques- 
tions give him an answer and tell him you will explain further when 
he is older. 


q 
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for one year and be under observance for several years thereafter. 
A secondary case should be under treatment for four or five years. 
Those can almost invariably be cleared up showing no reaction, but 
the continued treatment is most essential. No one can tell how long 
it will take to clear up gonorrhoea. Occasionally we find the kidneys 
involved. 
Locomotor ataxia is due to syphilis and syphilis alone. High 
mortality in our infants and the large percentage of miscarriages are 
our greatest killing disease. 
struct their children. — 
“CARRY ON” 
By BxArHnA EsTeLLe MERRILL, R. N. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 5 
| Fahne nurse may do efficient work for years without affiliating 3 
with the various nursing organizations. It is also true that she 8 
could make a better record for a longer period if she marched shoulder 5 
to shoulder with that band of earnest workers who are aiming to reach 
and maintain a standard of excellence worthy of their calling. : 
Probably in clubs and organizations everywhere the members ‘ 
could be classed under two groups leaders and leaners; hut because ¢ 
I am best acquainted with organizations related to our profession, , 
it seems as though we have an unnecessarily long list in the “leaner” f 
group. If you wish to know to which class you belong, ask yourself 
this question: “If every member put into the association the same 
amount of money, time and talent I do, what kind of an association * 
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would it be?” And I might add, unless you have been closely asso- 


to a willing few. Some members are under the impression 
they have given the required amount of money, they have 
their share and it is the duty of the association to do the rest. 
that member I would say, “You have not paid your dues; unless 
have given of your time and energy, you are delinquent.” 


15 


1 ciated with the work and fully realize how much some one has to do, 

i you had better cut the estimate of your work in half. 

1 Three prerequisite elements that must be combined for the 

i making of every organization are: talent—call it brains if you like 

‘ energy and money. The quality of talent and time given are more ö 
important than the quantity of money. The success of the organiza- : 
tion depends upon how evenly these elements are apportioned among 

its membership. No organization that is democratic in its aims can 

) long survive an oligarchical regime, which means that in order to 

| accomplish the object for which it was originated, the work must not 

Nurses are naturally altruistic. The conditions under which 
they work promote that characteristic. The ability to assume re- 
sponsibility is another essential of a good nurse. This would go to 
prove that the indifferent nurse who is so trying to the working mem- 
bers, is the result of not grasping the situation and realizing wherein 
the responsibility lies, rather than the desire to evade an obligation. 
During the years of our training, the rules governing our work, 

the standards set and the methods followed were all decided for us. N 
Naturally after three years dependency upon a pedagogical govern- ; 
ment, it takes some time to adjust ourselves to a new form of rule ; 
and to appreciate our responsibilities as well as our opportunities. N 
However, the day we graduated the old order changed along with : 
other things—and we were one of a force of democratic workers who N 
aim to make their own high standards. Whether the profession was 

| elevated or lowered by our work depended upon what our standards 

) were and how much of ourselves we gave to accomplish and uphold 
them. 

“Elevate the profession.” How we love to roll that phrase upon 
our tongues! I am proud we do. It will be a sad day for the pro- 

0 fession when its members cease to do so. But we must remember N 
that dues alone can accomplish nothing. As a prominent artist said ) 
of his paints, They must be mixed with brains” to get results. The 
nurse who is paying monetary dues only is not helping to elevate the 

| profession one iota. She is a “leaner” and is reaping the benefits of 
some other member’s efforts. She usually belongs to that class who 
do not attend meetings for fear of being asked to serve. During the 
war we learned another name for that type. Do not merit it. 
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Another thing we learned during the war was how wonderful 

when every one did his bit. We never before realized 
the tremendous force of teamwork. If all members would use those 
qualities augmented by our training—earnestness, altruism, account- 
ability and self-cacrifice—to help uphold the ideals we all long for, 
the apathy that frequently handicaps us would vanish. Our stan- 
be apparent even to “him who runs” and taunts of “com- 
mercialism” and “closed shop” would never reach us. 

Then there are members who attend the meetings quite regularly 
but seem diffident about taking active part. This seems particularly 
true in the private duty section. When approached they usually offer 
one of three excuses. One is, “I am on a case.” Being on a case is an 


Personally, I know 
line than in alumnae association where members are your friends 


association,” but that is not forceful enough. They are apt to accept 
it as a polite euphonism. While a student, she thinks of the associa- 
tion in third person plural, “they,” “theirs.” It is for us to adjust 


= @6©©excellent excuse sometimes, a good excuse oft-times and a thread- 
| bare excuse many times. Do not overwork it You are not the only 
busy nurse. 
Another member says, “If I could talk as easily and interestingly 
as Miss Blank I would giadly take active part, but I —ete. You will 
find, if you observe closely, that it is not always the eloquent Miss 
Blanks who call forth the most responses and really do the meeting 
the most good. A few remarks from an earnest but embarrassed 
speaker will frequently do as much to put the spirit of the meeting on 2 
a congenial basis as the well delivered speech of a gifted member. 

Then there is that obsolete excuse, “I know so little about par- | 
| liamentary law,” which is not an excuse today, but a reason. You | 
: will find that “new occasions teach new duties,” and whether your 
= = future life be spent in the sick room or the home you will have to 4 
: know something of club work if you would “keep abreast of truth.” ‘4 

and not inclined to be over-critical. 2 

Many nurses do not appreciate the importance of organized work. 4 

A little study of the history of nursing and of the field today would ‘ 

throw clearer light on the situation. It seems to be some one’s duty N 

to see that this is done. Perhaps instruction along that line should a 

| play a more important part in the curriculum of the last months of | 
ö training. It may be the duty of our alumnae associations to see that 

this is done. We say to the graduating class, “We need you in our | 

her ideas to first personal singular, “my,” “mine.” When this is 4 

accomplished, they will gladly put a shoulder to the wheel and “carry 3 

on.” | 4 

Have you paid your dues? 1 
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| ONE IN A THOUSAND ; 
| By Josuruins Tairrstr, R.N. 
| Mountainside Hoopitel, Montclair, N. J. 
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A GRADUATE NURSE? 


Laura R. LOGAN, R. N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 
Collaberaters: Blanche Pfefferkorn, R.N., and Grace Watson, R.N. 


DEPARTMENT OF NURSING EDUCATION 
18 PSYCHIATRIC TRAINING ESSENTIAL TO THE EQUIPMENT OF 
ing to map out a training broad, and yet intensive enough to min- 


intelligent education rather than an apprenticeship. Instead of a 
year or two of practice in acquiring special technique, we are attempt- 


| ister to the needs of co¥perative service which is being demanded of a 
the nursing profession today. 
N The relation of paychiatry to general medicine has also been in i 
i process of evolution by virtue of its continuance of the mind-body 4 
i controversy which antedates the formulation of scientific medicine. 8 
N Prior to the beginnings of objective experimental science, mind and ; 
‘= body were not only regarded as distinct entities of the human or- , 
| vidual struggle and experience. While the scientific wave of Darwin i 
N and Huxley and Tyndal gloriſied the objective fact, the latter was | 
: to consider the facts of anatomy and pathology and 
| regardless of their setting in the life activities of the 
N as a whole. The result was an attempt to explain mind 
brain physiology, and abnormal mind in terms of brain 4 
Psychiatry thus became the last branch of medicine to : 
: the clutches of an all embracing etiology of heredity and b 
| prognoses enshrouded in hopelessness and mystery. 1 
hear that the patient had a mental disorder, did the 4 
62S 3 
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cravings, he was poor in those things that minister to the spirit of a 
child. It was constantly kept before his mind that he must watch his 
step because of heredity. He never had a cent to spend as he wanted 
to; he did not know the joys of eating unwholesome food, of tearing 
his clothes or becoming delightfully dirty. School was as dry as the 


ence, 

that no better lesson in thrift could be inculcated than to deny him 
coasting.) This lad saddled with the accusations of lying and steal- 
ing was brought us for an examination of his “mind.” To the horri- 
fied such conduct as his shook the foundation of her system 
of education, but not for long. To find her equilibrium she fell back 
on “mind.” Surely this boy must be either feeble-minded or delin- 
quent. Had a physician not measured his head five years ago, and 
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physician discover that a symptom had no physical basis,—and the 
gloom of a terrible discouragement descended upon the situation. 
| What then is mind, and how does it work properly, and how does 
its functioning become upset? The mind that you and I work with 
is our behavior and utterance—the facts of what we do and say. 
These data are as concrete and can be observed as accurately as the 
: color of a solution, or the structure of a piece of tissue. The healthy 
and unhealthy functioning of the mind is measured by the adjustment 
| of the individual to the circumstances of life. As internal medicine 
concerns iteelf with the healthy or unhealthy functioning of single 
organs or group of organs, such as the stomach, the cardio-renal 
apparatus, etc., so psychiatry concerns itself with the healthy and 
unhealthy functioning of the personality as a whole, which must have 
for its understanding a study of the patient in his complete human 
relations. For example, a boy of thirteen was brought to our Dis- 
: pensary the other day by his foster-mother with the complaint of 
: lying and petty stealing. His father was alcoholic and shiftless, his 
mother had died five years ago of cancer. After nine years of life 
: spent in poverty and degradation, he became the inmate of a com- 
: fortable home under the guidance of a woman of 60, and her bachelor 
| son of 35. While surrounded by the things which gratify material 
rest of his routine. Naturally he drew upon other sources for satis- 
faction, using his imagination to supply details of the moment. He 
: cut school to gaze at movie advertisements, telling the teacher that 
his guardian had pneumonia, and he was hunting a nurse for her. 
He helped himself to a sled lying in the vestibule of his apartment 
house, declaring it was his own when confronted with the crime. 
| (The child had apparently owned a sled at some period of his exist- 
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nothing compared with her belief that he shared with his father “two 
natures—a good and a bad—Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Her idea of 


but his 
sions of mind that fall peculiarly within his province. One of the 


commonest examples of this is the frequency with which our profes- 


—— 
which one develops after an 


A woman of thirty-five was referred for chronic indigestion 
dating from her marriage seven years previous. She had a childhood 
and adolescent background of nervous indigestion, for which she had 
been taken out of school and otherwise sheltered on the advice of 
physician and family. During her first pregnancy she developed 
what the obstetrician called neurotic vomiting, and further preg- 
nancies were advised against. Following the birth of this one and 


building up, with isolation and special nurses. No startling material 
of repression came out with psychiatric . The gastric 
invalidism, as an unwitting means of adjustment to life for the pur- 
pose of sympathy and special consideration, was an activity gradu- 
ally developed from childhood under the kind but blind supervision 
of various guiding contacts. Upon no one of these supervising influ- 
ences, parents, teachers, physicians or friends, can we put the heavy 


“mind” was a psychology of ghosts and dual personality, quite devoid 
of any attempt at a common sense estimate of individual behavior. 
And not only does the layman err in his estimates of commonplace 
behavior because his eyes are too firmly fixed on the term psychology, 
sion is called upon to distinguish between signs and symptoms asso- 
ciated with physical disturbance, and signs and symptoms which 
masquerade as physical distress, namely, the difference between an 
organic condition and a neurosis. For example, there is the head- 
ache associated with eye strain, sin 
irritating day, or in the presence of 

distasteful, (an unwelcome invitation to dinner, an intolerable domes- 
only child she became a gastric invalid complaining of gas, nausea, | 
and ease of vomiting. A suspension and repair was performed on the 
theory that her symptoms were due to some vague reflex action. The 
family physician exhausted his resources in the way of medicinal 
therapy and the patient was sent to gastro-intestinal specialists who 
found nothing of importance in the gastric analyses or fleuroscopic 
examinations. Various diets were suggested. The patient became | 
afraid to eat. In course of time she lost 40 pounds, and spent most 
of her time lying around the house. It sometimes took her two hours 
to eat a simple meal because of having to lie down between attacks of 
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weight of direct responsibility, but had any one of them been wise 
enough to recognize facts of mind groping for expression through 
the cries of body, this patient would have been a happier and more 
| useful member of society than she can ever be made after these years 
| of behavior curvatures. Had a school nurse, for example, discovered 
the facts of embarrassment and timidity behind the nervous indiges- 
tion of the early grades, how much could have been done to change the 
attitude of family and teachers in the handling of that nervous trick. 
And what bearing have the above remarks upon the topic under 
: discussion—Is psychiatric training essential to the equipment of a 
graduate nurse? The psychiatric training of nurses should include 
two types of experimental facts; those which have to do with the 
mastery of technical issues of ward management in the care of the 
mentally sick, and those which have to do with management of vexing 
6 twists of personality found in all fields of general and special nursing. 
In the common usage of the phrase, mental nursing refers only to the 
first group of cases. It deals with the topics of constant watching 
of the patient to see that he gets enough food, that he does not harm 
himself or others, that he gets sufficient exercise, that he is kept from 
undue friction and strain, and that he has opportunities to develop 
returning interests and activities. These technicalities, together with 
instruction in the gross manifestations of mental disorders from the 
: standpoint of disease entities as outlined in the average text-book on 
revchiate tant in courses of from three to six months at | 
| Such work is given either as a part of a ) 
ly supposed to have only the advantage of 
the strain 
do not make the 
It is but natural, 
ay colleges of 
chiatry is a 
rather than 
out into a 
is’ that seemed 
| t every week I 
| ning School 
| > I registered 
I’ve been 
cases in | 
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I was through with Psychiatry last June when | graduated, but I 
seem to run up against it everywhere I go.” 

The trend of these remarks points to a broader and more com- 
prehensive interpretation of the terms psychiatric training and men- 
tal nursing—an interpretation which, as we said above, has to do 


the teaching of books and lectures, it involves primarily the nurse's 


capacity for understanding human beings and translating that under- 
standing into therapy as constructive as that which the physician 


and a greater sense of direct personal responsibility for the task in 

hand, the public health nurse has need to draw upon the sources of 

than do her colleagues nursing within hospital 
nd 


more 
facts of mind as expressed in terms of behavior are 
their setting of poverty, disease and crime. 


in 
Hers is the privilege of gathering the concrete facts from the stories 


ably averted a family tragedy that might have resulted in the death 
of one or more members. 

The public health nurse, also, in her various associations with 
the child welfare movement is admirably fitted to convey the message 
of preventive psychiatry if equipped with a training ve of 
such a point of view. In the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinſe of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital from September 1, 1920, to April 1, 1921, 
we admitted 306 new children to our Dispensary service, as compared 
with 143 admissions over an eight months period in 1918. Of these 
308 children, 171 were referred for backwardness in school as evi- 
denced by the repetition of grades (97 of these were actually retarded 
by mental incapacitation, and 74 were repeating grades for various 
other reasons that block a child’s school progress), 21 children 


with recognition and understanding management of vexing twists of 
personality. It deals with something more than the routine of 
peychiatric nursing procedure. Dependent to a limited extent upon 
offers. Perhaps in no field of the profession does this training in a 
larger conception of human needs and possibilities reap a better 
harvest than in the sphere of public health work. With more oppor- 
tunity to develop initiative in working out individual case problema. 
of family and teacher, neighbors, physicians, employer, and priest. 
An Instructive Visiting Nurse with a background of psychiatric 
| training was called to care for a child who had been burned. A 
near-by physician had done a first dressing. The nurse found the 
father of the child out of work because he could not hold any job. In : 
a recent outburst of temper he had thrown the nine-months-old infant 
across the room. With a little patience and tact, this man was per- 
suaded to go to a psychiatric clinic where a diagnosis of General 
Paresis was made. His early committment to a State Hospital prob- 1 
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were referred for choreiform movements, 60 for neurotic traits 
(temper tantrums, night terrors, enuresis, neurotic vomiting, panic 
states, etc.), 7 were referred for speech difficulty, 38 for actual 
psychoses and organic disease of the central nervous system, and 16 
for various other complaints. Of these 308 children only 3 per cent 
were referred by the Public Health nurses from the City of Baltimore, 


in all sorts of pathological behavior; as professional bodies 
gone more slowly in recognizing these symptoms. The states of 
and New Jersey have conducted, for several years, bureaus 
nile research which are clearing houses for their 
feeble-minded problems. Moreover in some places there is 
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bureau is privately financed for several years’ research study of child 
It is connected with the New York School of Social Work. 


tomorrow. 
And is the child welfare nurse out of touch with these problems 
Does she never come in contact with such facts? She is for the most 


part blind to their existence and her own possibilities of service, 


and adjoining counties. The majority of these children were brought 
to us by social organizations in the city, by teachers, by parents of 
their own accord and on the recommendation of teachers and physi- 
cians. The shocking discrepancy between the small number of ehil- 
dren sent us through the Public Health nursing organizations of this 
| city and the large number sent us through the other agencies men- 
| tioned above is due to the fact that the school and the social organ- 
izations are forced by their respective needs to keep abreast of the 
times: and one of the most serious problems of the present day is that 
of the maladjusted child. He is the difficult child in the school, the 
incorrigible child in the home, drifting from the street gang to the 
ante-chamber of the Juvenile Court and from there often to institu- 
is 
— 

a waiting for the development of grave conduct disorder, 

| attempt to get at the child as early as possible in his start 

There began in New York City on January 1, 1922, the Bu 
Children’s Guidance under the direction of Dr. Bernard Glueck. This 
and with five New York City public schools, as well as with the Van- 
| derbilt Clinic of that city. At the beginning of this year also New 
Jersey has launched a mobile mental hygiene clinic for the study of 
maladjusted children in its rural communities. These efforts are 
not passing enthusiasms of visionaries. They are the quiet expres- 
sion of sober-minded men and women who realize that the malad- 
justed child of today is the psychopathic and often psychotic adult of 
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merely because of the limitations of her training; treading the path 


itt 


placed 
he went to a family where he had all work and no play. At this point 


the falling off in school was noted. On examination the boy showed 
normal mentality so far as the Binet Simon Intelligence Test was con- 
cerned. His statements were frank, and gave the impression of gen- 
of the best reconstructive efforts avail- 

child has remained in the home to which he ran away, 
become a vital part of the family. He is now in the 7th 


of tonsile, adenoids, carious teeth, weight curves, tuberculosis and 
the reporting of contagious diseases, the school nurse is quite oblivious 
to the story of the nervous child. That such an interest is a legiti- 
mate and satisfactory activity within her province is illustrated by 
the following cases brought us by two school nurses of this city, who 
have had a systematic psychiatric training. 
G. M. was a boy of thirteen, referred to Miss H. because he was 
acquainted in the suburbs. Behind the conduct was this 
patent estimate child who wee by 
organization, and boarded in a good family. When he was 
cet age the mother of this household died, and the patient 
grade, and in June takes examinations for an excellent trade school. 
S. R. was a boy of six and a half years, referred to Miss H. for 
lying and petty stealing. He is one of eight children, distributed in 
boarding homes throughout the state by reason of the separation of 
the father and mother in 1916. This child and his mother live in the : 
suburbs on a farm, where the mother is cook. There are no other : 
children on the place, and none near by. In September last, S. R. * 
started the first grade in a school about three-quarters of a mile dis- : 
tant. His teacher gives a history of inattention and naive appropria- ö 
tion of such articles as pencils and oranges. The latter conduct 
reached a climax when he went home with a bicycle of an older boy, 
telling his mother that the teacher had given it to him. He rode the 
bicyele back to school as best he could, handicapped by his size and 
inexperience, and put it where it belonged. Next day he went off 
with it again—that time breaking a spoke to get it unlocked. He was 
dismissed from school, and sent to us for a mental test. According 
to our standardization he had an Intelligence Quotient of 100. In } 
appearance he was a small, healthy-looking boy, quick witted, but not ; 
shy, nor hesitant in his responses. He was deprived of facilities for : 
play, either in the form of children or toys. He had no home | 
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supervision beyond the satisfying of bodily necessities. The first 
grade is not radiantly attractive when school is three-quarters of a 
mile away, and one’s associates are “some of the best families in the 
neighborhood.” The means which S. R. took to broaden his sources of 
satisfaction seem poorly organized to us, and yet according to his 
training in ethics they did not appear bad to him. With a little 
adjustment in the way of talking matters over with teacher and 
family, together with a provision of healthy forms of amusement, this 


part in the constructive program which they have in common. 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR INSTRUCTORS IN SCHOOLS OF NURSING 


Demonstration, 
assisted by Mary R. Walsh, XN. 
The demonstrations will be given at Palo Alto Hospital, 


regulations governing 
Stanford Information Bulletin). The Nursing Course credit will count toward 
the A.B. degree. 


In weighing the evidence presented from reliable sources on 
the topic under discussion there seems to be but one answer. A ) 
systematic psychiatric training for nurses is a necessity, not a luxury, 
of their professional equipment. If the nurse of tomorrow is to be a 
co-worker of the well trained physician of that date, she must have 
a preparation thorough enough to enable her to take an intelligent 

Stanford University will offer during the regular summer quarter a special 
five weeks’ course for Instructors in Nursing. While the course is arranged 
primarily for those interested in the teaching of nursing subjects, it is open to 
all graduates of accredited schools of nursing. A limited number of Senior 
student nurses will be admitted on recommendation of the Committee. The 
course will be under the direction of Helen Wood, A. B., R. N. 

A. Required Subjects: (1) General Psychology, three lectures per week; 
(2) Training School Administration, two lectures per week, Anna C. Jammé, 
R. N., and Maude Landis, A.B., R.N.; (3) Teaching Nursing Principles and 
Methods; (a) Organization of Nursing Subjects, three lectures per week; 

under the manage- 
ment of Stanford University. In addition, trips of inspection will be made to 
the San Francisco Hospitals and other hospitals of the Bay region. 

1 B. Electives: Four or more hours of elective subjects may be chosen from 
courses offered by the various departments according to the individual student's 
preference and preparation. 

| Calendar: Tuesday, June 20, registration; Wednesday, June 21, instruction 

| begins; Wednesday, July 26, close of course. 

Registration: Students enrolling in the Course will be registered as Special 
Students at Stanford University and will receive a Certificate upon satisfactory 
completion of the Course. Graduates of accredited High Schools or of institutions 

of equivalent rank may become candidates for the A.B. degree, in accordance with 
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person who wishes to devote herself to the work of nursing. 
“Hoping that before the end of the course you will be able to visit us, we send 
you once again our thanks for your encouraging words.” 


The students are so responsive to instruction that within two weeks they were 
all sleeping with their windows open and they even eat oatmeal for breakfast 


what can we do to change them?” one of the students asked. The other wes ready 
with the solution. “Well,” she declared, “we certainly can do something even 
with the little we have studied. We can at least keep our patients clean and that 
is more than has been done in our hospitals.” 


Their courage and ambition set no bounds upon their future ac- 


very clever young woman who at present makes all the speeches for 
group and writes all the official letters. It is not difficult to 
nitiating such a literary undertaking. 

In the early part of January Helen Scott Hay, Director of the 
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who, not long ago could only pity ourselves for the 
students of the School of Nursing, consider it an honor 
in this School and we are happy that we are those 
has been given to help with our work in establishing 
well that cur good will would, without any deubt, have 
hands of our sisters had net been cordially stretched across 
our hearts the desire for work by giving us splendid 
conditions for this instruction. 
“We are already acquainted with the spirit of the School and with the method 
of ite management and we are sure that in the friendly atmosphere the assigned 
two years will pass quickly and that we shall leave the School endowed with a 
— n 
N One of the happy incidents of the day of the opening was the 
| receipt of a gracefully written message and flowers from the National 
Organization of Polish Women. This is one of the strongest and most 
important of the native organizations and augurs well for the success 
and permanency of the school. The happy auspices under which the 
7 School was dedicated have continued, the interest and whole-hearted 
- devotion of the students being a constant source of satisfaction to 
the nurses who are in charge. 
Miss Bridge declares: 
instead of masses of bread. 
Walking home from a Bacteriology class one day a discussion on the con- 
ditions obtaining in Polish hospitals was overheard.. “With conditions so bad 
| 
complishments. Miss Bridge relates how one day when they were 
studying the development of nursing in America, mention was made 
of the American Journal of Nursing. Immediately suggestions were 
made as to the publication of a similar mouthpiece for their profes- 
sion in Poland. They even went so far as to choose the first editor, a 
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far, and the prospect for the future! The Warsaw School is in every respect a 


111 


“ingly difficult because of conditions occasioned by neglect, due to ab. 
sence of professional supervision and proper equipment, but was also, 
because of the size of the hospital, of mammoth proportions. A less 


THE DEDICATION OF THE BORDEAUX SCHOOL BUILDING 
SPECIAL invitation has been received by Miss Noyes from M. 


be interested in the ceremony and who would be able to come to Bor- 


| 
A. R. C. Nursing Service in Europe, made a tour of inspection through 
Poland. In the highest terms she speaks of the results already at- 
tained at the Warsaw School. 
If only you could step into the Nurses’ School at Warsaw now and get the 
total impression as I have done concerning Miss Bridge’s accomplishment thus 
model of its kind, comparing most favorably with any institution in the United 
States. 
In all my experience I have never seen such neatness and order in the pupils’ 
rooms nor greater enthusiasm and interest in the development of their work. 
¢ © © [I attended a meeting with Miss Bridge of the Hospital 
the Polish dectors present. There was a spirit of understanding and 
countries. Dr. Mecskowski, who has long been ill, presided at this 
was forced several times to pause and rest a moment. — 
occurred only two days later a sad loss to the school and to Miss 
hia help has been inestimable. 
On February 22, 1922, an agreement was signed 
Chief of the Hospital at Smolna, Dr. Dobrowolski, and 
whereby the nursing, housekeeping and kitchen in the 
to be taken over by the Warsaw School on February 27th, 1922. 
optimistic soul would have been disheartened. Writing of this experi- 
ence, Miss Bridge says: “i 
My balance and courage are restored, however, as I look at the bright, eager } 
faces of the students. I am sure they will be a great comfort and aid in helping 4 
us through the extremely difficult period we are facing. 1 
That these expectations were realized is borne out by her report 
written the day after the students had been introduced to the hospital : 2 
Suffice it to say we discovered many things during our first day's work, but | 
the reaction of the students is not only extremely interesting but also very satis- aq 
factory. The Chief of the Hospital and the physicians seem eager to have us come. x 
And I hope we shall be able to demonstrate to them that we are really valuable. di 
A ‘Henri Cruse, president of the Board of the Hospital connected 1 
with the Florence Nightingale School at Bordeaux, requesting her 5 
presence at the dedication of the American Nurses’ Memorial. Miss 77 
Noyes is also asked to extend this invitation to “any one who might 1 
—„ä—1 
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The memorial represents the gift of more than $50,000 sub- 


fixed May 12th. Please come. Extend invitation to nurses inter- 


School of Nursing, has also cabled to Miss Noyes: “Opening school 
ested.” 


The American Journal of Nursing 
deaux for this purpose.” Dr. Anna Hamilton, superintendent of the 


scribed by the nurses of America through a joint committee of mem- 
bers of the three National Nursing Organizations and consists of a 
thoroughly up-to-date and well equipped building in which to house 
the Florence Nightingale School. President Cruse appreciatively 
describes this imposing bequest, in his letter of invitation, in the fol- 
lowing words: “This beautiful home will help to attract many more 
girls towards nursing and will be a great comfort to those who are 
devoting their lives to the care of the sick. The date of the dedication 
has been set as May 12th in honor of the 102d anniversary of the 
birth of Florence Nightingale.” 
Writing in La Femme, the organ of the French women’s Chris- 
tian social institutions, a contributor pays the following enthusiastic 
American nurses who participated in the memorial: 
great American Nurses’ Associations 
sisters who died in Europe a 
way the sacrifice of these 281 of 
| terpedeing and epidemics, in 
in their countless hospital 
francs, to Dr. Anna Hamilten for the 
School, which thus makes 
as well as the guardian of 
: sisters understand that death begets 
| to others. What a teaching to 
have been erected which, while they 
© © Perhaps in the 
will multiply in France. French 
countries already have dene that 
all amateuriam, all dilettante 
ö and entire life, as any other decent 
personality. 
| and generous act of the American 
faith in the future of France, how 
others, and bow in memory of the 
SUMMER COURSE AT SEATTLE 
The University ef Washington, at Seattle, is effering a course in Training 
Scheel Administration, to be conducted by Annie W. Geedrich, whe has fer years 
The course will be 
1 June 21 and July 26. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
LAVINIA L. Dock. R. N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF NURSES 


N the last week of this month, (May) the Executive Committee of 

the International Council of Nurses will meet in Copenhagen. 
The Danish Council of Nurses whose head, Mrs. Henny Tscherning. 
is also the president of the international body, has kindly opened its 
headquarters and sent out the invitations for the meeting. 

It is a purely executive meeting and no general invitations have 
been sent,—no public sessions will be held. There are applicant mem- 
bers to be admitted, a new secretary to appoint, and other routine 
matters to attend to. 

The American Nurses’ Association is sending Helen Scott Hay 
as its accredited delegate with voting power. 


THE NURSES’ ASSOCIATION OF CHINA 
By Cora E. Simpson, R.N. 


THE NuRSES’ ASSOCIATION OF CHINA held a convention in Han- 
kow, January 11-17, which was voted by all the best conference ever 
held. It was larger and more representative than any previous one. 
_ Thirteen of the eighteen provinces were represented—Canton, Peking, 
and even far-away Sczetchuan, with one visitor from Manila. There 
were seventy foreign and eighteen Chinese nurse delegates present, 
with over a hundred nurses in all. The languages used were Chinese 
and English. The most beautiful spirit of harmony and contagious 
enthusiasm marked every session. The weather was far from ideal. 
Rain began the first day with cold winds which on Friday turned to 
sleet and ice, and the last days were marked by heavy snowfall and 
bitter cold weather, but weather could not dampen the happy spirits 
of those assembled. The hospitality was perfect under the leadership 
of Miss Hope Bell, and the people of Hankow surpassed all past rec- 
ords for entertainment. Shipe and trains were met by people with 
smiling faces and autos. Delegates were overwhelmed with the joy- 
ous welcome they received from the very first until the last good-bye 
was said. 

The Conference opened on Wednesday with a reception, registra- 


Root delivered a masterful address on The Ministry of the Nurse, 
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tion, and an address of welcome by Miss Booth of Hankow, responded a 
to by Miss Gage of Changsha. The President, Miss Gregg, was pre- a; 
sented with a beautiful basket of flowers. The second day Bishop * 

* 
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which the usual business was taken up. In the afternoon the 
were taken to Mechang by launch, through the kindness 


688 
of Mr. Wong Kwong, of the Yangtse Engineering Works. 0s- 
pitals of the American Board Church Mission were visited, after 
which Mrs. Bliss gave a helpful paper on Occupational Therapy 
and exhibited some of the work done by patients. A delightful tea 
was served. The third day, papers on the League of Nursing Educa- 
tion by Miss Ogden of Anking, on the History of the N. A. C. by Miss 
Hope Bell of Hankow, the Future of the Chinese Men Nurses by Miss 
Stephenson of Anlu; Nurses’ Records by Miss Craig of Peking, and 
Demonstration Methods on Teaching-Nurses by Miss Wolf of Peking. 
were read, and discussions followed. 

On Saturday Miss Sawyer of Tehchow had a paper on Nursing 
and Hospital Equipment made or improvised from material purchased 
on the native street with an exhibit, which was the main feature of 
the morning session. In the afternoon, the Civil and Military Gov- 

: ernors of Hupeh accompanied by the Commissioner of Foreign Af- 

fairs, Director General of Mines, Military General, Mayor, and the 
American Consul, visited the meeting and the Governor spoke of the 
honor it was to have the Nurses’ Association of China meet in his city, 

: and of the great work nurses are doing in the world today. After 

: this the delegates visited the Hospitals of Wushenmava in launches 
provided by Dr. Z. T. K. Woo of the Hanyang Iron Works. On Sunday 
Dr. Wilson of the Union Church preached a powerful sermon on “This 
Might Have Been Sold.” In the afternoon a paper by Miss Logan of 

| Tseninfu was read: Evangelistic Work in Hospitals. For Vespers, 
the Conference attended St. John’s Church, where another helpful 
sermon was given by the Rector. Monday morning was given up 
to round tables and business, and the afternoon to unfinished busi- 
ness, and the election of officers. Mies Gregg, who had so graciously 
presided over the Conference, was rellected President; Miss Stephen- 
son, vice-president; Miss Dexter, treasurer; Miss Schleicher, secre- 
tary; Miss Dieter, editorial secretary; and the Conference adjourned 
to meet in Canton in 1924. 

One of the outstanding features of the Conference was that six 
Chinese nurses from Canton were sent by the Governor of that Prov- 
ince with all of their expenses paid. Thureday morning a call came 
for a nurse to go to Honan to care for a foreigner ill with smallpox. 
Miss Ford responded and left on the night express. This was the 
Grst conference attended by our men nurses, who seemed very much 
at home, and who took part in the business. The great forward step 

, was the reorganization of the Association, and the creating of the 
Committee on Nursing Education composed of six members who shall 
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have charge of all matters pertaining to the Schools of Nursing. 
There is a Chairman of this Committee and four other members are 
Chairmen of sub-committees. Miss Gage of Changsha is Chairman 
of the Committee on Nursing Education; Miss Simpson of Foochow, 
Chairman of Registration; Miss Inghram of Peking, Chairman of 
Curriculum; Miss Ogden of Anking, Chairman of Examinations: 
Miss Stephenson of Anlu, Chairman of Translation, and Miss Sharpe 


great sections of China, and must 

Nursing or nurses engaged in the active training of nurses. The 
Executive Committee is 
the Chairman of the Committee on Nursing Education. The Schools 


every two years, and for every renewal the N. A. C. shall issue a seal 
to be attached by the original Registration Committee to show the 
school is up to date. 

A recommendation was incorporated into the by-laws that no 
School of Nursing registered under the N. A. C. shall issue its diploma 
until the student has secured the diploma of the N. A. C., the N. A. C. 
diploma in Normal Midwifery is given to graduate nurses who hold 
the diploma of the N. A. C. in Nursing, after successfully passing the 
examination. The course in Operative Midwifery has been added to 
the Curriculum with a diploma for those nurses who already hold the 
N. A. C. diploma in Nursing and Normal Midwifery. The Executive 


F 


at the Conference in 1924 the final decision is to be taken as to which 


is better. 
All through the Convention members marvelled at the wonderful 


growth of the N. A.C. Just a few years ago, no nurses—no schools— 


meeting at Kuling in 1912, and the first convention in Shanghai in 
1914. The slow growth of schools—examinations—curriculum—the 
launching of the Journal in 1920—the success of that paper—the 
growth of power, honored by the President—visited by the Governors 
until today people realize the nurses are here to stay, and are fast 


of Shanghai, Publication. 
All members of these Committees are selected from the four 
of Nursing already registered are to have the registration renewed 
Committee will prepare a pin to be given to nurses who hold the * 
N. A. C. diploma. There were several discussions as to whether sec- 4 
tional or national examinations were best for China now. the burden a 
of papers is becoming so heavy for the Central Committee. It was fe 
finally decided to use the national in 1922, the sectional in 1923, and a 
no association—not even a word for nurse in the language—long dis- | 
tances—isolation—superstition and ignorance—misunderstandings— 
“work only fit for coolies.” Hard work and little encouragement was 1 
the diet of early da sattered group meetings. Then the first real 5 
5 
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becoming a power in the Republic and are, as one Governor said: 
“Teachers of sanitation and guardians of the Public Health.“ 
Perhaps the greatest thing that came out of the Conference was 


work to schools and conventions, and to all classes of people as an 
educational work most necessary for China. The work of the nurse 
is misunderstood by many people, but in this land of China, where 
for thousands of years education has been looked upon with the great- 
est reverence, it is most important that stress be placed upon the 
education of the nurse, so that splendid, educated young women will 


the unanimous decision that the time has come when nurses burdened 
with other duties can no longer carry the work of the association, 
and it was voted that we must have a General Secretary who can 
give all her time to the work. She will care for the correspondence. 
but primarily her work will be to travel throughout China, visiting 
the registered schools and isolated stations, presenting the nursing 
think it worth while to take it up as a life work. The Mission Boards 
are asked to set aside the necessary funds for this purpose. Cora E. 
Simpson, of Foochow, was selected for the work, and her Mission 
Board was asked to release her so she can give all her time to this 
important work for two years. 

With these splendid forward looking plans, the members expect 
even greater growth and success for the N. A. C. in the next ten years 
than has been possible the last ten. 

CHINOSOL IN ERYSIPELAS 

Readers who were interested in the Erysipelas case described in the April 
Journal might also be interested in an article in the February Annales of Surgery 
on “The Treatment of Erysipelas with Chinesol and Sedium Chieride. The 
author, Dr. William C. Lask, describes the results secured by treatment with 
Chinosol both in tincture form and in ointment. A point of particular interest 
to nurses, whose duty it commonly is to make such applications as are ordered, is 
contained in the following paragraph: “A principle in the treatment of ery- 
sipelas by topical applications can be laid down, that the area of skin treated 
should include a wide margin of the normal appearing skin adjeining the line 
of demarcation, in order to try and destroy the bacteria which particularly are 
connected in the spread of the disease In this work the boundary of the area 
to be treated was established by a line 3 or 4 inches beyond the line of advance 
of the errythema.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 


A. M. Carr, R.N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 
National Organization for Public Health Nursing 


AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING! 
By R. N. 


ASSUME most nurses are fairly familiar with the outlines of Pub- 

lic Health Nursing history, especially in Great Britain and her 
colonies, and in America. In America particularly it was limited in 
the early days to care of the sick in their homes, in spite of Florence 
Nightingale’s definition of district nurses as “health missioners.” 
Also it developed entirely in local and individual units, separated 
from and almost entirely unconscious of each other. 

Not until 1912 did these local associations come into national 
consciousness through the establishment of the National Organiza- 
tion for Public Health Nursing. This association was created on 
recommendation of a joint committee of the two older associations, 
although at the suggestion of a few leading public health nurses. Its 
outstanding and most distinctive feature was the fact that it was 
composed of both nurses and non-professional members, because of 
the clearly recognized necessity for standardizing the administrative 
and financial aspects of the work as well as that of the technical ser- 
vice. 

The most important influences which led to the establishment of 
the National Organization were as follows: 

(a) The opening of a division of Public Health Nursing at Teachers College; 
(b) The Metropolitan Life Insurance service, which brought with it necessity for 
organization to secure common standards, records, methods, etc.; (e) The rapid 
development of specialised services and the consequent need of mutual under- 
standing, codrdination and special training. 

Gradually there emerged a pretty definite acceptance of the term 
“Public Health Nurse” - 

(a) As a name; (b) As a factor, in developing 1, prviate programmes of ex- 
perimental werk, such as tuberculosis and child hygiene; 2, programmes directed 
by gevernmental agencies; having functions, 1, follow-up 
agent, 2, interpreter, 3, scouting agent. 


Dr. William Welch, who has said publicly that America’s two great 


3 
However, collective self-consciousness among Public Health Nurses 0 
still lagged, and the first recognition came from others rather than i 
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contributions to the public health and sanitation of the world are 
Panama Canal and the public health nurse. Because of this failure 


to realize the meaning of events, public health nurses worked for 
several years longer, pretty much detached from and unfamiliar with 


F 


ences, local, state, and national; administrative, educational, and leg- 
islative; it is fair to say that they found their chief medium both of 
self-expression and influence, in their national association. 

e This organisation was from the beginning a corporate member 


of the American Nurses’ Association (on identical terms with the 


| the larger aspects of the steadily developing public health programme 

| which (though growing in sharply orientated and independent sec- 

| tors) was inevitably moving toward a great codredinated national plan. 
There is no room here for criticism of those pioneers. An unforeseen 
call for help in strange fields of service had been courageously an- 
swered. Almost universally these forerunners of a great new army 
of workers were not only struggling, day by day, with immediate 
human needs, but they were trying to solve big problems involving 
new technique, records, clinical and social knowledge; and new asso- 
ciations and obligations. Finally, it may be said, that public health 

i nurses found themselves through their own accumulating and shared 
experience. While this came about under pressure of many infiu- 
National League of Nursing Education) until the reorganization of 
the American Nurses’ Association two years ago at which time this 
relationship was necessarily discontinued by the American Nurses’ 
Association. 

| However, almost immediately, joint national headquarters were 
created to take the place of the older bond of comradeship. While 
this new organization (potentially much stronger than the old) has 
had to struggle against many odds during its first year, and has not 
yet entirely succeeded in establishing satisfactory relations and divi- 
sion of functions among its constituent members, it is not at all too 
much to claim that through loyalty to a common cause, a programme 
of mutual helpfulness and of public service will surely emerge in the 
near future. 

Not less true is it that we all are equally dependent upon our 

all-inclusive and strictly professional body—the American Nurses’ 
Association—for leadership and command in the fields of organiza- 

| tion and legislation. No words of mine are needed to register its 
superb attainments in both. Without these, public health nursing 
would be immeasurably less capable of biasing its own trails and 
exerting its own considerable influence in the field of public health. 

It becomes necessary to retrace our steps a little to get beck to 

other trails along which the history of public health nursing has been 


ie 
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traveling in the past few years. We left the pioneer nurses struggling | 
in their own localities, pretty much alone, often baffled, but frequently 
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participating associations insisted that there would be no use in organising th. 
Council without the National Organization for Public Health Nursing. 

C. In 1920, the National Health Council was organized. In this instance, 
the N. O. P. H. N. was among the first of the associations to be asked by the 
organizers to participate in this still] more far reaching combination of agencie:. 

The developments already under way in this last Council are 
most significant and promise much for the future. For instance, the 
libraries of the American Social Hygiene Association, the National 
Tuberculosis Association, the National Mental Hygiene Committee 
and the N. O. P. H. N. are functioning as a unit under the independent 
direction of the Common Service Committee. This latter acts as an 
Executive Committee to the Council. Other members of the Council. 
including the N. O. P. H. N., have combined in their bookkeeping and 
shipping. All members are using a common office administration 
service. These are only a beginning of a big scheme of closer codrdi- 
nation and economy of work, and consequently of greater effective- 
ness in service not only in the offices, but in the field work of the 
several participating associations. 

Probably in this experience, as in many others during the past 
ten or fifteen years, nursing, being common to all the others and at 
the same time more simple and direct and objective, than other activi- 
ties of these related associations, may, and in all probability will, serve 
as an experimenter and demonstrator, a pointer to the way of com- 
plete organization. But this is possible only because the director of 
the N. O. P. H. N. sits in the executive sessions of the Common Service 
Committee, as well as on the National Health Council. This would not 
be possible if the N. O. P. H. N. were housed separately from the other 
members of the Council. 

In closing, let me point out still one other public service which I 
believe public health nursing is destined to render in constantly in- 
creasing measure (and now, I refer primarily but not solely, to those 
who give bedside care). The system of hourly nursing, already well 
established in a few cities, forecasts a larger and more satisfactory 
and more economical service to the sick public than has yet been pro- 
vided. When properly correlated with private duty nursing, I believe 
it is bound to grow rapidly, though not as an enterprise separate from 
visiting nursing, but as an integral part of it. The conditions under 
which even well-to-do people live nowadays, the insufficient numbers 
of private duty nurses, and the cost of their services are all tending 
to make both the nurses and the public see the practicability and dig- 
nity of a scheme of service which sells the nurse’s skill rather than 
her time. 

Finally, let me remind you, my friends, that as in this brief 
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HOSPITAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


ALICE SHEPARD GILMAN, R.N., DEPARTMENT EDITOR 


PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS RELATING TO THE CENTRALIZATION 
OF THE TEACHING IN SCHOOLS OF NURSING! 


By Hagar M. XN. 
Member of the Staff of Training School Inepectors of New York State, 


80 
with hospital duties that she cannot see to the supervision of the class 
room instruction. Neither is there anyone available to give time to 
the preliminary instruction which is the chief support of the remain- 
der of the course. 

When classes are small there is a temptation not to give the sub- 
jects in the proper sequence, but to have both intermediates and 

1 Read at the New York State October, 1921, being = dis- 


| 
- eral education, although it has only recently been advocated as 
a means of solving some of the teaching problems in our schools of 
: nursing. High schools, and in a larger sense colleges and universi- 
; ties, are really central schools, made up of pupils who in the case of 
the former may come from a radius of several miles, and in the case 
of the latter from a much greater distance. Many rural communities 
, have centralized their elementary schools, the pupils being conveyed at 
| the expense of the town. These schools have been in operation so 
: long that we have lost sight of the difficulties which attended their 
consolidation, for the realization of the many advantages has so over- 
balanced the anticipated difficulties that there is no longer any ques- 
tion as to their continuance. It is because we see such great benefits 
| to be derived from the centralization of schools of nursing that we 
| urge the adoption of this method wherever possible. 
| The small school is especially benefited by this plan, for it is very 
seldom that we find a well qualified nurse instructor in charge of the 
class work in the small school, first because there are not enough 
trained instructors to go around, and naturally the nurse who has 
prepared herself for this type of work chooses to go to the larger 
school, and again because the small hospital does not feel able to pay 
the salary demanded by the better qualified nurse. : 
Without this person, who understands the importance of the 
proper planning of the curriculum, the class work is apt to be neg- 
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seniors go to the same class, or perhaps probationers, juniors, inter- 
mediates and seniors. Because of the pursuance of this method we 

With the adoption of the central school several hospitals unite in 
bearing the expense of a capable person to direct the class instruction. 
The increased number of pupils not only adds to the interest and en- 
thusiasm, but makes it possible to arrange the work so that each class 
gots the subjects best suited to its needs and the use of one suite of 
class rooms for several schools does away with the duplication of ex- 
pensive equipment. 

Besides the economic gain which the hospitals experience from 
the centralization of their teaching, there is a conservation of time 
on the part of the medical men who lecture to the students. Often one 
doctor lectures in two or three different schools. He appreciates this 
arrangement which makes it possible for him to address these differ- 
ent groups together. 

As we all believe that schools of nursing should be financed, in 

part at least, by the state, we might note in passing that one central 
school, where all the pupil nurses of the community receive their class 
instruction, will attract the attention of the public and will be much 
more likely to win a state appropriation than would several small 
schools administered as they are today. 
Those hospitals which are venturesome enough to try the experi- 
ment of the centralization of their schools will be closely watched and 
for this reason it is most important that they plan carefully, because 
mistakes grave enough to result in failure will tend to discourage 
hospitals whose more careful planning might have demonstrated to 
the public the wisdom of the project. 

The following pages point out some of the important points to 
be considered in arranging for a central school. 

(1) From the beginning there must be manifest a belief in the 
success of the undertaking, and an active interest in it by the super- 
intendents and the members of the training school committees of the 
different schools represented. This belief will help to find a happy 
solution for any problem that may arise. 

(2) In addition to this belief there must be a hearty codperation 
on the part of all in any way connected with the school. This includes 
the graduate staff in each hospital and the pupils. The immediate 
success of the project depends in a great measure on their attitude 
toward it and this will be determined largely by the superintendent’s 
attitude toward them. If she is a tactful leader and enjoys the respect 
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and confidence of her subordinates, they will believe in the school as 
she does, and give it their generous support. 

(3) There must be a committee in whose hands the direction of 
the school lies. The personnel of this committee will vary with the 
different types of school. Each uniting school should be represented 
by the superintendent of nurses, at least. In addition to this com- 
mittee for the central school it may be necessary for each hospital to 
maintain its own training school committee. 

(4) Perhaps the most important factor in the success of the 
school is the fitness of the person selected as the educational director. 
She must be tactful, fair-minded and free from favoritism, a good 
executive, well versed in the principles of teaching and able to apply 
them. She should have had some experience in hospital supervision, 
as this enables her to better understand the problems of those with 
whom she is to coJperate. It will be necessary to pay this competent, 
well trained woman of experience a good salary, as it is better for 
her to live away from the hospitals. 

(5) The principals of the schools and other members of the cen- 
tral committee should mest frequently with the educational director 
to determine the policies of the school and the details of the work. 
It is important that representatives of each school should be present 
at each meeting and that minutes of the proceedings be kept, that 
there may be no doubt later regarding actions taken. 

(6) If the school is connected with a university, college, medica! 
or technical school there is no question as to the lecation of the class 
rooms. If, however, it is maintained as a separate school, class rooms 
must be provided and these should be as centrally located as possible. 
There should be a lecture room, a demonstration room, a dictetics 
laboratory, and a science laboratory. 

If any of the hospitals have class rooms large enough to accommo- 
date this larger group there is no reason why these should not be 
utilized. While it would be more convenient to have these together in 
one suite, there would seem to be no great objection to using a lecture 
room at one hospital and a demonstration room at another. If, how- 
ever, none of the hospitals have rooms that can be made use of, it 


| 

becomes necessary to rent some place for the purpose, unless arrange- 
| ments can be made-with the high school or some other school in the 
town to provide the same. There is sometimes a dietetics laboratory 
at the T. W. C. A. or at the Community House which can be rented for 
a nominal cost and it is often possible to make arrangements to use 
the high school dietetics laboratory, Saturday mornings. In some 
places the science laboratory at thé high school is available for the 
use of the student nurses. Those towns which have a county 
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laboratory furnish another possibility. The pathologist in charge 
might be willing to coJperate in the movement by teaching the bac- 
teriology and pathology, in which case he will probably wish to use his 
laboratory for some of the work. | 

(7) The equipment of the lecture and demonstration room is a 
very simple matter, as the different schools represented can assemble 


ventory of all new equipment with its cost should be kept. 

The practical demonstration room should be furnished like a 
small ward with at least five beds and equipment sufficient for five 
pupils to give the same treatment at once. 

(8) Each school should keep its own reference library as at 
present, but the educational director should have a list of the books 
in each, that she may know what assignments can be made. For 
general use at the central school the instructor in New York State 
can get twenty-five books from the State Traveling Library for $2.00. 
If an additional twenty-five are ordered at the same time, they may be 


4.0) The principals of the schools should uphold the educational 
director. They should see that the pupils are relieved from hospital 
procedures in the hospital conform to the class instruction. 


the equipment they already have. This should be evaluated and in- 
vemtoried, each directress of nurses keeping a copy and one being left 
with the educational director. The articles which need to be added 
should then be determined and the hospitals which have contributed 
the least should supply these until their quota has been reached, when 
the additional expense should be divided evenly among all. An in- 
secured for one dollar extra. Renewal privileges are granted. In- 
formation regarding the traveling library may be secured by com- | 
municating directly with the Library, at the Education Building, Al- : 
bany. 
(9) The educational director should be responsible for all class * 
instruction. She should see that schedules are made out, after having 
consulted the principals of the various schools regarding the hours d 
for class instruction. Copies of the schedules should be sent to each 
school. She should confer with all part-time instructors regarding f 
their specialties, giving them outlines of the work to be covered. She : 
should attend these classes as frequently as possible to see that the f 
pupils are profiting by the instruction. 1 
She should keep class books and send reports to the different é 
schools, giving sufficient data to complete the summary cards. 
She should be responsible for the class room equipment and 
should be present at meetings of the committee. nd 
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will in many cases necessitate classes for supervisors where nursing 
procedures may be demonstrated and discussed. 

The principals should see that their pupils are supplied with text- 
books at the beginning of the term. It is a great handicap to the 
work to have these delayed for even a short period. They should 
also arrange a system for the loaning of reference books, that these 
may be readily available. 

Each principal should recruit her own pupils and make sure of 
their eligibility. She should arrange for the instruction to be given 
at the affiliating schools. 

It is necessary that pupils enter at regular intervals and that 
the dates of entrance to the consolidating schools be the same. 


The hours of instruction vary with the amount of work given. 


| 
| (11) If the school is a department of one of the higher institu- 
tions of learning the type of institution determines the branches 
7 which can be taught there. If it is a medical school the majority of 
| the courses can be given by the members of the faculty of the medical 
| school. If it is a technical school subjects like chemistry, nutrition 
1 and dietetics can be given by the faculty of the school, but many of the 
| subjects must be taught by the nurse instructors and the doctors 
| of the community. It is advisable that the instructors be paid, 
| whether they be doctors or laymen. 
| The theory of the practical nursing should be taught by the in- 
, structor unless she teaches so many of the sciences that she does not 
| have time for this. If possible she should teach it, or very carefully 
ö supervise its teaching, for it is the most important part of the entire 
| curriculum and it demands a more expert teacher than almost any 
other of the subjects. To be sure, many nurses can demonstrate 
procedures and teach pupils to be deft in movement and accurate in 
details, but it is more important as well as more difficult to make 
them understand why they do things as they do, and why they get 
| or do not get the desired reaction. One must have the basic sciences 
| very well in mind when teaching the theory of nursing in order that 
| connection of theory and practice may be made at every turn. 

It would seem a wise arrangement for one of the graduate staff 
of each hospital to attend these classes in theory and conduct the class 
room practice of her own group of students. She could then follow 
their work on the wards and could conduct classes for the ward 
supervisors. 

The practical work in connection with obstetrical, medical, sur- 
gical, communicable and children’s nursing could also be taught by 
supervisors of these different departments under the supervision of 3 
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If only the minimum demanded by New York State be given, twelve 
hours weekly are called for during the first two months of the pre- 
liminary course and thirteen hours weekly during the second two 


If the course is of three years, there will remain five periods of 
four months each for class instruction. If during the first one of 
these, five hours of class work weekly are given, only three hours 


days in the week. With the two years and four months’ course, the 

probationers would still have two or three hours of class work daily 

and all others in the school one hour a day, four days in the week, or 

two hours twice during the week. This arrangement allows for four 
no 


from the administrative standpoint, for in most cases the length of 
the the date of admission and the arrangement of the class 
work vary greatly in the different consolidating schools. But if the 
administrators believe there is a solution for all these problems, and 
if they have patience to persevere till the right solution is found, there 
is no doubt but that the central school will demonstrate its great im- 
provement over our present unsatisfactory system, we shall all 
wonder why its universal adoption has been so long delayed. 


CORRECTIONS 


The article in Foreign Department, March Journal, Where a Little Care 
Saved an Existence, was written by Sarah Peiron, a graduate of the Florence 
Nightingale School, Bordeaux, and not by Evelyn Walker, as was stated. 

We are asked to clear up the ambiguous wording of the editorial in the April 
Journal on Service Pay Legislation. The nurses of the Public Health Service, 
being Civil Service employees, are not included in the provisions of the McKenzie 
Bill. They will be among those affected by the Sterling-Lehibach Bill. 


AN INSTITUTE FOR PRINCIPALS AND INSTRUCTORS 


The Ohio State League of Nursing Education has arranged for an institute 
be held in Cincinnati, June 13-17. Some of the outstanding 


months. 
weekly need be given during the last two years. 
If the course be two years and four months, there will be four 
4-month periods for instruction after the preliminary course and 
four hours of class work weekly would need to be given. 
This means that with the three-year course the probationers 
would have two or three hours of class work daily, the juniors one 
hour daily and the intermediates and seniors only one hour, three 
The first year or so of the central school are the most difficult 
and Supervision of Nursing Technique; Demonstrations of Nursing Technique in 5 
Communicable Diseases; Teaching of Orthopedic and of Pediatrie Nursing; 72 
Principles of Teaching and Making of Class Schedules. 5 
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friends, 


The 


The programme, provided by the students, displayed a great 


of wit, much sense of humor, a little art, some talent, and a crop of 


The first was class 


found 


them. 
doctors. 


STUDENT NURSES’ PAGE 


(This page will be reserved for the very best of the contributions sent by 


student nurses.) 


CLASS DAY AT THE GENERAL HOSPITAL, ROCHESTER, N. v., 


— 
The class song, a parody on a popular 


| the 
0 
pwn 
dec 
| ing 
| 
| 
| liberate some of their effervescent joy and th 
| iniscences of Probation Days, gave the sense 
| prevailed throughout. The writers of the 
general sentiment which 
The fear, evidenced by 
day, that there would 
high walls without being 
school greatly. The 
finding that it was necessa: 
of what probably the 
description of the first times on 
knowledge gained through 
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and study for a few weeks, brought back memories to many others 
than the present ex-probationers. A few of the humorous mistakes 
which had occurred were recounted to the merriment of everyone but 
the victims. nervousness and excitement of making up the first 


The 
patient was most evident when one pupil put her can of powder in 
the hot water to warm and left her alcohol cold and chilling to the 
senses of the patient. The definition of “eclampsia” as the result of 
a test was a revision of Gould’s dictionary of 40,000 words! Accord- 
ing to Gould, “eclampsia” is a convulsive seizure occurring in women 


it could very well profit: The list of “Don’ts” was especially meant to 
of value to them: 


1111 


chance) you see a dead person, nor collapse when you 


"your short skirts. 
big ear buns. Bread dough rises, but don't let them. 


document was signed by the Probationers of 21 (Seniors 
the class Attorneys at Law. 
prophecy was a revelation to these girls, who for the 
so intent upon the present that they had not 
awarded by the Practical Instructor; one to the 
average in ward work, theoretical and prac- 
to another for having actually practiced on duty the 
greatest number of practical procedures. 

A short musical composition was a source of pleasure and the 
presentation of the class by the Principal of Instruction to the Prin- 
cipal of the School of Nursing was an effective and fitting conclusion. 
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during pregnancy, but this person chose to define it as “a heavy pair 
of scissors with a dull, broad blade used for clamping off rubber 
tubing or arteries.” 

The class “will” passed on some advice to the next class by which 

Don't lens your head (no one else wants it). 

loose beds. 
to older nurses and doctors. 

: — 

* 

hospital, following the exercises, and then brought their rapidly 3 
growing appetites to the dining room for dinner, where the tables 2 
were very appropriately decorated with flowers and the class colors. 

In the afternoon the students were hostesses at “tea” in the 8 
pitals as their guests. The tea was largely attended and any of the 25 
class will testify that it was most beautifully served and most heartily 
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enjoyed. At five o'clock the guests departed leaving very tired, but 
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| All hail to Class Day and all encouragement to the probation 
i classes of all hospitals hereafter. May they all enjoy similar great 
— 
HISTORICAL MATERIAL WANTED 
| Has your school a long and honorable past? k 
contribution to the care of the sick? Do you know of 
ng methods of caring for patients or in 
} ttee of the National League of Nursi 
showing the Development of Nursing in t 
. from all sources. It is earnestly desired 
4 long and faithful service will put 
5 the hands of the committee. 
J i that pictures showing the neighborhood 
3 as they would add much to the int 
pictures showing Civil War nursing and t 
| epidemic can be had. In addition to 
u from the older times to the t 
ö ght. Pictures of nursing procedures are 
| ittee has also been asked to prepare 
_ the “Fields of Nursing,” such as Public 
| . Directors ef these services and nurses 
is a very real demand for such si 
| 8 for sale or rent at National ! 
| Je of nurses. Let us all be alert 
1 the profession we believe in at t 
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5 Letters to the Editor 657 ? 
III. 
N DR: 1 want to say how pleased I was to have Miss Goodrich’s 
: Scheel of Nursing. Those of us who know Miss 
N training school might have it, or 
In the February 1 was 
‘ as it is something nurses should 
a seat aid in helping me to see what is 
get everything, I at least K 
ty; I also find it better to e 
} allow my thoughts to dwell on my 58 
all, everything is worth while. Lip | 
1 te deafness as eye glasses have to the | 
HOURS OF DUTY : 
TITOR: Nursing hours are surely u problem, 
does in the February issue, and ! 
ft should extend sympathy to the public, rt 
be drained of $70 to $84 per week, plus 
— where nursing is required. True, if all 
when less than six hours’ undisturbed 
ene would have to develop an everlasting 
we know such conditions are not always 
aif preservation and recreation, but I manage to 
of . Me private duty nurse can, regardless of 
qwhele time of 365 days per er. 1, like great many other nurses, rather like 
se hour duty, and I bave had some very favorable cases. When in a hospital, i 
quite generally somone who can do miner duties during 
ef time for rest and recreation. There are many chronic diseases, 8° sf 
be rather a luxury. Acute infectious diseases, 4 
Nengical eases, if cared for at heme, and where life & * 
Now, instead of assuming the sttitede of E. 10 
let's say we'll let “circumstances alter 
inctances, if an effort is made, 8 
service is “love to Ged through service,” 
uu be at a distance out of question. 4 
church, requests you to say a prayer f a 
this net sof : 
Pennsylvania L. Z. 
i NEED OF PEDIATRIC TRAINING FOR NURSES ; 
The need for pediatric nurses is becoming problem to be 
world bes at Inst been awakened to the fact 
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1 and keep babies well; herein lies the solution of infant 
| i mass of the public, the educated as well as the 
the value of health, their 
| to demand it. We rightly and willingly pay heavy tances 
| | | of eur children, and yet what is education 
il 
physically unfit. de find seme very 
| whe are werking to install better 
e, “It costs teo 
1 has been made in the infant death 
a given; bet the question fs, Are the 
te the fact thet infant 
a nersing staff efficiently 
ef teday have the mest 
eicientiy equipped, but 
knows no mere of 
1 mether whe hes hed the 
1 have net insisted 
training can be 
1 state examiners. Is this 
The shortage of 
1 matter, but as leng 
a im their pediatric 
al rule we hear nurses 
3 sick children. I think this can . 
13 work. They de net like 
proper training in that line. W. 
1 jen, to win in this fight; and if we have these fundamental } 
5 qualifications, the world can be made safer for “better babies.” 
| Omaha, Nebraska X. I. I. 
JOURNALS DESIRED 
INIA THACKER, Lewis-Gale Hospital, Reancke, Va., wishes 
the Jouanat. for June, 1919. 
| CHICHESTER, 47 Court Street, White Piains, N. T., will send 
paying postage, the following copies: Nevember, 1906; June, 
through August, 1907. 
1 . Ceagreve, 1218 Marquctte Drive, Detreit, will cell fer 15 cents 
| July, September through December, 1921; January through 
nurse sends the following “howlers,” not original: 
is the function of the gastric juice?” | 
juice is secreted in the stomach. It is very useful for clean- 
2. Q. “Give some account of the circulation of the bleed.” 
A. “The blood runs up one leg and dewn the other.” 
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$3.00 and $3.50 $5.00 and $6.00 


League 
the National Organization for Public Health Nursing 
ash., June 26-July 1, 1922. Arrangements.—Meetings 
hh Congregational Church. Headquarters will be at 
jan Association, near by. Hotele—The Committee on 
who plan to attend the convention to 
r committee, writing directly to Miss 
4, T. W. C. A., Seattle, Wash. In making 
items of information should be given: N 
her the room may be shared with one or 
ing and going, probable length of stay, 
jon are desired and the amount that can be spent 
desire can make arrangements for side trips with the 
. 1616 Second Avenue, Seattle. Almost all the reser- 
y July are already made. A few may be had in Alaska 
t once. Those who wish to visit Mt. Rainier after the 
this arrangement carly, so that hotel accommoda- 
Neo one should miss this trip who can possibly take it. 
ean arrange dormitory accommodations for groups 
Without Bath With Bath 
Capacity Rate Capacity Rate 
$3.00 $4.00 
250 3.50 
$2.50 4.00 - ij 
$3.00 and $3.50 $4.50 and $5.00 9 
$2.00 $3.50 § 
2.50 3.50 
$1.50 and $2.00 3.00 75 
5.00 
2.50 8.50 
2.50 3.50 
$3.00 and $3.50 $4.50, $5.00, $6.00 ‘4 
$2.50 $4.00 
7.00 7 
4.00 $5.00 and $6.00 1 
3.00 400 
) $2.50 and $3.00 $3.50 and $4.00 4 
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Trensportation.—The Seattle Convention is offering 
all over the country a wonderful opportunity to get 
| sation and health problems. It also presents a most 
sighteseing or rest, if so desired. The trip threagh the 
unusual scenery, with a twenty-four hours stop at 
trip to the Johnsen Canyon; short mountain hikes, 
pool, and 16-heles on the wonderful golf course. An 
: is Lake Louise, located in an enchanting section in the 
Ten Peaks, where another twenty-four hour stop is 
there are more than 600 miles ever mountainens country, t 
Vancouver, where passengers are transferred from train te 
light sail through the Puget Seund, including an hour or 
through the quaint old city ef Victoria, arriving at Seattle in 
for the Convention. 
Several itineraries have been planned. One of 
Georgia, under the direction of Jane Van de Vrede, will 
the mest interesting section of the Southland, connecting 
} delegations and precesding over an attractive reute te 
where a two or three days’ step will be made, and thence 
Grand Canen of Arizona. 
| take travellers, or retern them, . 
and perhaps best known of the 
Colerade Reckies, visiting designated 
be one’s location, she will find 
from various points, er with 
| and travel in company, either 
erganised itinerary. 
| RATES, NOT INCLUDING WEEK 
| 22-day trip, 
trom Beatile 
| via Glacier 
| $817.91 
$15.91 
: 300.00 
300.00 
257.00 
281.00 
267.00 
314.50 
314.50 
293.00 
290.00 
that the 
of the 
which 
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wrses’ Association. For further information and rates, address the mem- 
the National Committee nearest you, or the Frank Tourist Company, 489 
Avenue, New York City, or members of the Transportation Committee at 
of the three National Nursing Organizations, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
Trip.—The Transportation Committee for New York State 
for a special train, comprising standard steel Pull 
lage ears, to leave New York City at 1 p. m., Monday, June 
Central, for Seattle, stopping at Albany, Utica, Syracuse. 
4 Chieago, and St. Paul. Special cars may be 
at any point for a party of 25 or more persons. Seattle, 
ies, will be reached Monday, June 26, at 7:30 a.m. Return 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, the Yosemite or Yellow- 
rks, to Salt Lake City, Colorado Springs, 
cost of the round trip, returning through either 
hb, $455. Rates from up-state points 
te those desiring to make their own 
Seattle have not been included. 
direct route can make satisf: 
to the Chairman of 
rvat ean be made on train 
19. Applications filed in order 
all Kline, 546 Rugby Read, 
After thorough investigation and also in * 
has been planned to include 
with an opportunity te visit 
lake park region of Minnesota and “ 
walk h fields of snow, or may fish, ~ 2 
ains. tide water is reached, from 6 
route erly direction along the eastern shore of * 
te Seattle. The party will reach Seattle Saturday evening and pe 
Following is the schedule: June 20, leave Chicago, 10:10 4 
en route through Minnesota and 
S a.m. June 23, leave Glacier Park, 8 
Idaho and Washington. Arrive 
conducted by a representative of the railroads. 5 
ear, dining car, and drawing reom wy 
lower berth, including two-day tour in 7 
en route will be $140. Lewer berth and 1 
rates. Applications should be made at 77 
Avenue, Chicago. The return trip 
Park; (2) Salt Lake City and the ‘J 
: or (4) the Canadian Pacific. ef 
California. * 
Angeles: The members of District No 5 
— — (Les Angeles County) extend a cordial 5 
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way to er frem Seattle. The Association plans to establish 
after the Convention im central location where visit- 
: and assisted in planning sight-cocing trips, ote. The place 
Seattle. For the convenience of these whe may plan to 
Het of moderate priced hetels, centrally lected, is 
Gates Hotel, 880 West Sixth Strest; Seavey Hotel, 601 
Hotel, 416 South Spring Strest; Resslyn Hotel, 463 
Pasadena: Kenweed Hotel, 601 East 
Colorade Street; Mira Monte Hotel, 
: eutline of the programme as at 
en m., Registration for all of 
a. m., Business mesting of Naticnal Org 
8-9 a. m., Round table on 
| m., Business mesting of League of 
| American Nurses’ Acseciatics. 
Association. 2-4 p. . Mesting 
| P. E. M. 4:80 p. Advisory Council 
| al Diresteries and State 
A. M. A. Sp. m., Formal Joint 
a. ., Registration. . 
presiding. 8-0 . . Round 
| M. 921 a. m., Private Duty Sestion, 
: ue Session in charge of the C 
n presiding. 4:80 to 6 
Mest Nursing Obligations? 
of League. 4:30-6 . m., Round 
Club by Ladies’ Beard of 
— — 
table, 
P. I. N. 
ef Faculty 
9-21 
te 
P. I. M. 8 
Nersiag 
a. 
of M. O. P. H. N. 9a. 4 tolp. 
auspices of League. 4:30 to 6 p. m., & N. A. 
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n B. Gelding presiding. 4:30 to 6 p. m., Round table of League. 4:30-6 

p. m.. Reund table ef N. o. P. IL N. 5-6 p. u., Isabel Hampton Robb Memorial 
Pund Committees. 

Pridap, June u., Round table on Reorganization, Sarah E. Sly 

presiding. &-0 a. m., Reund table, A. N. A., How to Interest Younger Nurses 

O'Keefe presiding. 8-9 a. m., Round table of League, 

$8 a. m., Round table of N. O. P. I. N. 9 a. m.-1 

A. N. A., Reberta M. West presiding. Reports on 

Standard Minimum Lew Practicable? Formal Con- 

States. 9 a. m.-6 p. m, Special All-day Sessions 
Instructors’ Section of League. 4:30-6 p. m., Round 
Hygiene, Elmora Thomsen presiding. 8 n m., Joint 

Cress Nursing Service, Clara D. Noyes presiding. 

Nurse Corps and Navy Nurse Corpse participating. 
ea. ., Advisory Council, A. N. A. 9-11 a. ., Board 
and of N. O. P. I. N. 11 a. m.-1 p. ., Closing 
Clesing Session of N. O. P. H. N. 4:30-6 p. m., 
& Pp. m., Meeting of National Committee on Red Cross 
NOMINATING TICKET 
nominations will be submitted to the delegates of the 
American Nurses’ Association: 
Per President—Adda Eldredge, Madison, Wis.; Mary C. Wheeler, Chicago. 
Fer First Vico-President—Margaret Dunlop, Philadelphia; Elnora E. Thom- 
sen, Pertiand, Ore. 
Ber Gecend Vice-President—Carolyn E. Gray, Cleveland, O.; Mrs. C. V. 
Twies, New York. ‘ 
Fer Secretary—Agnes G. Deans, St. Louis, Ma; Janette F. Peterson, Pasa- * 
dena, Calif. — 
Fer Treasurer—V. Leta Lorimer, Lakewood, O.; Second nomination from f 
Fer Directors, to serve 1922-1926, (three te be chesen)—Cilara D. Noyes, 
Washingten, D. C.; Flerence M. Johnson, New York; Adelaide M. Walsh, Chicago; A 
Katharine DeWitt, Rechester, N. T.; Frances M. Ott, Morocco, Ind.; Sarah E. / 
E Gasrren, 
Mas. 
Ausce M. Ciaune, 
Mrs. Dorsey T. 
as all 


* 


New Jersey: Dist. 1, $5; Dist. 2, $25; Dist. 4, $51; Dist. 6, individual 
Bloomfield, 
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NURSES’ RELIEF FUND, REPORT FOR MARCH, 1922 
Receipts 
Previously acknowledged -.............--...--.-.-..---------.-.------§ 9,967.62 
Interest on Liberty Loan bond „40 85.00 
Colorado: Colorado Training School Alum. Asen., Denver 25.00 
California: District No. 1, $82; Dist. No. 5, $48; Dist. No. 6, $4.50; Dist. 
No. 9, $6; Dist. No. 10, $6; Dist. No. 12, $12..................... 107.50 
lowa: German Lutheran Hospital Alum. Assn., Sioux City, $6; one indi- 
vidual, Iowa City, $1; one individual, Council] Bluffs, II. 8.00 
Illinois: First District, $12; two individuals, Chicago, 800 52.00 
Kansas: State Nurses’ Association _..........................._.._. 29.00 
Minnesota: Fourth District, $74; Second District, $31; Fifth District, 2: 
Asbury Hospital Alum. Assn., individual members, $6; one indi- 
vidual, Minneapolis, 8. 118.00 
) New York: District 1, Lockport City Hospital Alumnae, $15; one indi- 
| vidual, $1; one individual, $5; yearly subscription, $24; District 2, 
| Sale of pageant outline, $5; District 4, Auburn City Hospital Alum., 
$84; District 5, Binghamton State Hospital Alum., $16; individual 
members of District, $18; District 7, Little Falls Alum., $2; Dis- 
trict 8, Saranac Lake Graduate Nurses’ Asen., $21; District 18, two 
| individuals, $8; District 14, Kings County Hospital Training School, 
$25; one individual, $5; St. John's Hospital Alumnae, 610... 134.00 
te 
| New Hampshire: Individual nurses, $42; Franklin Hospital Training 
| School Alum. Assn.,.$8; Mary Hitchcock Hospital Alumnae, $36... 85.00 
| Oklahoma: State Association -..................--.-.---.--.-..-..- 20.00 
; Pennsylvania: Dist. 1, three members, St. Christopher's Alum., $3; Dr. 
Price’s Hospital Alum., $26; Frankford Hospital Alum., $25; twelve 
members Samaritan Hospital Alum., $12; seven members Ortho- 
pedic Hospital Alum., $16; eleven members Pennsylvania Hospital 
i Nervous and Mental Dept., $11; Lankenau Hospital Alum., $25; 
) eight individuals, $8; Dist. 2, $60; Easton Hospital Alum., $25; 
; Dist. 3, Pittston Hospital Alum., $10; City Hospital Alum., Wilkes- 
Barre, $17; Moses Taylor Hospital Alm, Scranton, $20; Mercy 
Hospital Alum., Scranton, $15.50; Taylor Hospital Alum., Rindham, 
$4; Hahnemann Hospital Alum., Scranton, $10; six individuals, $12; 
Dist. 4, Harrisburg Hospital Alum., $26; 21 individuals, $21; Cham- 
bersburg Hospital Alum., $10; Dist. 6, $15; Dist. 6, Pittsburgh, 
South Side Hospital Alum., $25; Western Pennsylvania Hospital 
Alum., $25; 81 individuals, $106; St. John’s Alen. $10; St. Francis’ 
Alum., $60; Dist. 7, Corry Hospital Alum, $10; State Hespital ) 
Alum., Warren, $15; Hamot Hespital Alum., Erie, $35; General 
Hospital Alm. Warren, $10; Dist. 7 Au., $25; Dist. 8, $40....... 701.00 
18.00 
Texae: Dist. No. 10, $6; Dist. No. 2, $6.......................-....... 14.00 
Wisconsin: Eleven individual members ............................. 43.00 
$11,607.12 
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Diebursements 
Contributions for the Relief Fund should be sent to Mrs. C. V. Twiss, 
Treasurer, 14 East 50th Street, New York, and the checks made payable to the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company. For information, address E. E. Golding, 
Chairman, 317 West 45th Street, New York City. 
M. Louise Twiss, Treasurer. 
Rounp Tastz.—A Relief Fund Round Table will be held during 
the Convention in Seattle, Miss Golding, the chairman of the Relief Fund Com- 
mittee, presiding. This will be held in the T. W. C. A. on June 29, 4:30—6 P. m. 
All state, district and alumnae Relief Fund chairmen are urged to be present. 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING 
Notice to Members of the Child Welfare Section—As it has been impossible 
te reach each member of the Child Welfare Section of the N. O. P. B. N. we 
are asking you, through Tus AMERICAN JOURNAL a NURSING, to send to Clare 
R. Price, 105 East 28nd Street, New York City, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, suggestions for the following officers and directors, who are to be | 
elected at the regular business meeting of the Section, in Seattle: Chairman: 
F chairman: two Nurse Directors (one for term of 2 years, one for term of 
$ years); two Lay Directors (one for term of 2 years, one for term of 3 years). ö 
Frraparnick, Acting Chairmen. 
118 North Main Street, Providence, R. L 2 
u. 8. PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE NURSE CORPS mi 
New York, No. 88 (Polyclinic), 77 
Nurse, Washington, No. 33, D. C., 3 
Fert Lyen, Cole.; Alice 
transferred as Acting Chief Nurse, Ne. 4% 
Chief Nurse to re 
Detreit, Ne. 7, 
Chief Nurse to Ne. 9, + 
Ne. 30 ( 1 


ai 
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Nurse and transferred to Atlanta, Ga. Frances Hawtner 
Nurse, Ten Hills, No. 61, N. T., to Acting Chief Nurse and 
ling Junction, Mass.; Marien Exhernach, Acting Chief 
Thomas, Ky., to No. 78, Colfax, le Mary MeSweeny, 
Breax, N. T.; Anns Healy, Assistant Chief Nurse, Ne. 61, 
Pitteburgh, No. 15, Pa.; Ruth J. Riggs, Head Nurse, to 
Fort Bayard, No. 55, New Mexico; Alpha Heover, * 
Chief Nurse, Chicago, No. 0; Clara J. Andersen, Head N 
Nurse, Fert Bayard, No. 86, New Mexico; Marien V. © 
Assistant Chief Nurse, Maywood, No. 76, Ie. 
The Catholic Orphanage in the Bronx, New York Cit 
as a Veterans’ Bureau Hospital, will be opened Apeil 15, 
will care for all types of nervous and mental cases. 
Superintendent of Nurses, will be in charge. , 
| Superintendent of 
ARMY NURSE CORPS 
: During March, 1922, the following named members 
Corps were ordered transferred to the stations indicated: 
Ft. Banks, Mass, 2nd Lieutenants Evelyn I. Gill and 
Hespital, Fort Bliss, Tex., 2nd 
@nd Lieutenants Catherine Andersen 
Brags, N. C., 2nd Licutenants 
Hospital, Camp Eustis, Va., ist 
| General Hespital, Denver, Cole, 
1 Hespital, San Franciece, ist 
and Elsie Nef, Chief Nurses, 
C. Hansen, Mary E. K. Meller, 
Lewis, Wash., 2nd Lt. Lena 
@nd Licutenants Mary E. C 
| issued for the separation from the 
| corps: ict Len. Catherine L. 
| Brown, Jane F. Browne, Eile 
| Sreix, Helos Hilberg, Gladys 
| 2, Jean C. Elisabeth 
end Jennie B. Wentworth. 
fad Licutenents, Army Nurse 
assigned to duty as fellows: To A 
Opel L. Harbaugh, Clara B. 
General Hespital, Denver, Cole. 
wiish, Mabel B. Strom, Barbera L. 
Franciece, Jolla M. Fitegeralé and 
Gem Heusten, Tex., Alma C 
| Hespital, Takema Park, D. d. 
Apple, A. Marie Sutten, Fannie E. C 
fe Gill, Lacy &. Calhoun, 
Anne Coghlan, Ruth K. Compton, Eleanor R. Erwin, Vere 
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L. Rudkin, L. Gertrude Thompeon, Lillian M. Smith, Sidney Hood, Nell N Car- 
vringten, and Helena Clearwater. 
Julia C. Stimson, 
Major, Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps, and 
Dean, Army School of Nursing. 
4 
8 
o Building, Washington, C. before May 9. 
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The National Teberculesis Association will bold its annus! meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 4-6. Headquarters will be the First Congregational Church, 
| 10th and D Streets, N. W. 
The Catholic Hespital Association of the United States and Canada will hold 
ite 1982 convention in Washington, D. C., June 20-23, in the Catholic University. 
For further information, address the secretary-tressurer, 1212 Majestic Building, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Alabama: Tux Nurses’ Bonne or Examination AND RSGISTRATION OF 
un will bold an examination for the registration of nurses in Birmingham 
June 5 and 6; in Mobile June 6 and 7; in Montgomery June 7 and 8. Applica- 
‘ion blanks may be secured from the secretary-treasurer, Liana E. Denny, 137 
N 60th Street, Birmingham. All credentials and applications must be filed with 
— at least fifteen days prior to the date set for the exam- 
ination. Kodak pictures will not be accepted; a good photograph must be pro 
cured to be filed with credentials. 
Arisena: Tue Stats Bonns or Nuass will hold meet 
ing to examine applicants for registration and to arrange for reciprocity, June 3. 
Califernia : A summer course for Instructors in Schools of Nursing is being 
offered by Stanford University. A description of the course is given in the De- 
partment of Nursing Education. 
Colorado: THE CovonaDo Stare or Nuss Examinens will held 
) meeting to register nurses at the State House, Denver, Colorado, on May 10, 1° 
and 18, 1922. Apply to the Secretary, Louise Perrin, State House, Denver, Cole. 
Connecticut: Hartford Ciass or THs Hasrvonp 
Souoot, instead of having the customary spring dance, gave 
| vein Hotel Bond, and had as their guests the entire staff of the training schoo! 
| ond Mary I. Streeter and Delia I. Wiencke as guests of honer. Mies Streeter 
mut dent head nurse in charge of the very busy cbstetrical department 
for five years and on April 1 retired from active nursing. On the day of her de- 
| obstetricians and pediatricians presented her with 
pin set with sapphires and diamonds in testimony of thelr u. 
tion of her excellent work and codperation. Miss Wiencke resigned frem the 
i. cnedical ward on March 11 to do industrial and public welfare nursing. She 
a head nuree in the Hartford Heapital practically ever since she sre 
1900, during which time she had become an especial friend of Hartfort’® 
tering a scholarship for postgraduate work in public health The sum 
i $400, which will cover the expenses of tuition ot 
Teachers College or Simmens. The nurse to whem it is given agress to return 
to Bridgeport after graduation and werk for u Na- 
Deleware. Tus will beld an examination for Regie 
eration of Nurses at the Delaware Hospital, Wilmington, on Monday, June 6, 
1922, beginning at 9 a. m. All applications must be in the hands of the Secretary, 
Mary A. Moran, 911 Delaware Avense, net Inter then May 36, 1955. 
District of Columbia: Tus Bosse or tus Dwraicr ov 
will held on examination May 10, Margaret Hetchineen, Secretory- 
Treasurer, 1337 K Street, N. W., Washington. 
Flerida: Tue Stave Boas oy Nunsss’ will held examinctions 
on the tanth floor of the Seminete Hotel, Jacksonville, for Greduste Wares 
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dren’s Free Hespital, Levisville, Ky. Tus Cr Nun 
Auomnas Association will held its first anneal banquet in June; graduates 
wishing to attend should get in touch with the chairman on arrangements, Grace 
M. Cook, 18 Bungalow Park, at once. June Gray hes been appointed a worker 

fer the Marien County Tuberculesis Association. Terse Heute—Tus Tum 
Disrascr Association held its bi-monthly mesting in this city, March 26. The 
graduate nurses of the city gave a luncheon at the Demming Hotel, after which 
business mecting was held in the Hoosier Neck of the hotel. Mary E. Gladwin 
gave a talk on Nursing Education and Nursing Leaders. It was decided to send 

a delegate to the Seattle convention. 

lewa: Cedar Rapids. —Mancy Hosrrra graduates are reported as follows: 

Winifred Warren, class of 1918, has returned to this country after three years’ 
service abroad with the Red Cress. Cecelia Crefter and Elsie Andress are at 
Fort Lyons Hespital, Fert Lyons, Colo. Des Melnes—A Rep Caces PAGEANT 

; was given recently in the Celle in which fifty nurses tock part. Tus SsvaentTH 

Disrascr Associarion held a banquet meeting on April 6 at which Mies Auracher 

ef the Continuation School gave a mest enthusiastic and instructive talk. lows 

) Msrnoowr HosrrraL graduates are reported as follows: Gretta Latta is taking 

| a Public Health course at lena State University. Ona Jaa has accepted a 

| position in the Research Hospital, Kansas City. Martha Hansen is the super- 

; intendent of nurses at the Des Meines City Hespital. 

Keness: Tus Kansas Sravs Nunses’ Association will held its eleventh 

annual meeting, May 12 and 18, in Kansas City. Headquarters will be at the 

Hotel Grund. Tun Pusuc Sacrion op rus Stats Association will hold 

) its anneal meeting in conjunction with the State Asseciation. May 13 will be 

Public Health Day, with a luncheen at noon. The subjects to be discussed are: 

Promotion of Public Health Education, Tuberculosis, Development of Associations 
to Enlist the Active Interest of Nurses, City and County Scheel Nersing. 
Wichite,—Distmct 6 held a mecting on March 7 with mere than 150 members 

and guests present, the Alumnee Association of St. Francis’ Hespital being 

5 hostesses at their new Nurses’ Heme. A discussion for and against the estab 

a lishment of a Central Registry for Nurses was the principal . Dr. X. N. 

1 Gouldner spoke, giving the physicians’ viewpeint. It was decided to establish 

a registry and a committees was appointed to undertake the werk. 

Kentacky : Tus Kewrucny ran Nunes will 

| held its anneal mesting in Lexington, June 1-8. 

Levisiona: Tus Lovina Dran Nunsss’ Associarsen held its annual 
convention in the Public Larp, New Orleans, en February 28 and 26. Repre- 
sentative nurses from all efiliated districts attended. The first day of the con- 
vention was taken up with registration and addresses by Mrs. . Coals Alpha 
en Public Health in the State; Miss C. Lehman, School Werk; and Dr. Jobe 
T. Crebbin, President of the State Beard of Examiners, whe reported fourtess 
eccredited training in the State with 479 students in training, en increase 
of almest 100 over the past year. He also reported a reciprecal agreement with 
A states. At present, there are 1,798 registered nuress „ Prier to 
the passage of the Suffrage Bill, it was unconstitutional for wemen to serve on 
State Beards in the State of Legisiana. This restriction having been semeoved, 
the nurses voted that they should apply to the Legislature which mests in May, 
te have the clause in their Bill changed, so as to entitle nurses to appeintment as 
members on the State Beard of Examiners. An advisery beard was established 
te confer with the State Beard of Mare Examiners composed of tho exseutive 
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1 of the State Asseciation and the superintendents of 
echesis threughest the state. September 12 was designated 
Denation Day, when nurses of Louisiana will be asked 
Nerses’ Relief Fund. The date was chosen in honor of Mary 
undes werk in the association, September 12 being her 
cession, Jane Van de Vrede, director of the Gulf 
Nersing Service, speke on the growth and 
sien. Musical selections and refreshments e 
Welfare werk in New Orleans was discussed on 
convention, by Mary Pegaed, chief — Pr 
Geneva Peters, of Shreveport, on the Private Duty Nu 
an ofthe ‘und by Julie 
Melville, on Metabolism; and by Julie Tebo, 
Red Cress Work. A paper by Sister M. de | 
entitled The N = 
Lancheen at the Vieux Carre! 
viewed the city from aut 
K issue a complete nurses’ 
American Nurses’ Association in £ 
[rs „ were the main business f 
leere are: President, Sara 
MeDonald; secretary, 
%; councilors, Minnie 
include: Credentials, Charlotte 
od Press, Barbera Frank; Progra 
y, who is the retiring president; 
ing on March | 
4 
oa I 
— N 
and Industrial 
ef Education. — 
— 
entertained the . 
K A dinner will be 
3. 
96, in Muskegon. A — — 
ef ill health. At the anneal mecting 
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held at Kalamaseo, 
nurses. Edythe Stewart, F 
paper on T. V. C. / 
nurse at the University = 
on Student Government. 
One of the recent 
is to write a Histery of N 
he policy of the last two 
3 has planned a t 
ing echeols, private duty 
in Ann Arber the first two 
ing to Alice L. Lake, 
Margaret Bulkley, Red C 
the recent snow storms 
| County Supervisor of 
a most practical 
do carried te the 
plained by Miss Trafferd to 
for handling orthopedic 
County, with the 
a series of baby clinics 
Health Nurse, Sanlac C 
for May. A speaker will be 
| so that both 
enjoyment in nursing work. 
| of lowa, has come to Michig 
the Merrill-Palmer School 
Tuammoe is giving 
into sections for 
from helding back a 
| mental findings 
assistant 
lor an extended trip 
y has jest been 
Michigan Hospital 
to take charge of the 
a nine months’ 
State Superviser of 
former superintendent of 
Michigan, has accepted a 
Tus Visrrmee Nunes Asscciarion announces the 
resignation of Eva I. Anderson as superintendent. She is succecded by Alma 
Haupt, who has been supervisor of instruction. 
Misseari ; Tus Missount Srarz oy Nunes Examinens will hold 
examination for licensing of nurses and attendants on June 15 and 16. Address 
all communications to the Secretary and Educational Direster, Harriet L. P. 
Friend, 620 Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. St. Leaia—Tus Laacus oF 
Eovcarson, Tun Pune Umm end the Missovs! 
Srare Nun AssoctaTion wore joint ebene en for a lecture given on March 13, 
by Dr. Rachelle Yarros of Chicago to the center stadent nurses of the St. Louis 
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Household Arts, Board of Education; April 14, Lecture 
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n benefit fund and subscriptions for $330 were gives 2 
am sale held in February were $500. A banquet was i 
honor of the Senior class. During the past year, l 

to the association. THe HAHNEMANN — 
on March 7 with a large attendance. The report — 
the various funds was encouraging. 
the graduating class. It was decided to establish a = ‘ 1 
— 
— discussed 
4 meeting on March 20 at which plans were — 
helpful to the hospital. Tus 
Hosrrrat invites an graduates to 
16, 17 and 18. A Bureau of Information — 
— should be sddressed to bates 
8:15 m., Commencement; Wednesday, 1:15 . m., Valley i: 
2 p. l. Tour of hespital, p. m., Banquet, 
in the Want Column. Anyone who knows the ~ ym 43 
is urged to report it. it is greatly desired that me 1 
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Hosrrran. hes been especially active during the past few 
8 effort has been made to clear off the endowment. The Bazaar 
was © great success, over $1,100.00 being cleared. During Jan- 
ry several meetings were called by the Hespital which resulted 
y Auxiliary being formed te raise 
This Auxiliary consists of the 
| Alumnee Asseciation and the 
eard party will be held 
ea the old C 
over $1,200 has been cleared 
contains a picture 
and varices things of 
: Many interesting 
them the dispesing of five 
„ bands, dancing and 
interests and pledged their 
make these affairs a success 
te werk. The money being f 
3 in pledges of from $50 to 
raise very soon. The 
1 and through his 
| alse a rest room and 
| chown. The Visiting" 
| | supplying flowers to them. 
Society; $45 was collected fer 
Anmnscan Lacs, will 
ist Hospital. Plans are 
| will be netified. Ex-service 
New members and these 
with the Pest Adjetant, 
Atuunas Associution oF C 
4 at which Helen F. 
of Creser E | 
jon were in attendance as 
fer all alumnae associations t 
Relief Fund, and 
explained in detail why 
The combined 
St. Joseph's Hospitals held a 
reh 17. The entire programme 
| of eed 
Hoserra. 
ten, on the evening of M 
addresses of the evening 
Point Breese Presbyterian ¢ 
aN JOURNAL OF 
m Church, offered t 
of the Training School 
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To Mre. Mets, (Alice Bernard, class of 1916, Grant Hosptial, Chicago, In.) 


Moines, Iowa), a daughter, February 13. 

To Mrs. J. L. Golly, Garen Dingman, class of 1912, Rome Heapital, Rome, 
N. F.), a com, Robert Dingman, January 11. 

To Mrs. John Underhill, (Miss Delly, University Hospital, Baltimore, Md.), 
a daughter, January 13. 

To Mrs. A. R. Langway, (Amelia K. Btschmen, class of 1911, Children's 
Homeopathic Hospital, Philadelphia), a daughter, Leis Jean, February 25. 

To Mre. A. Eisenhauer, (Mary Frye, Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia), a 
daughter, Dorothy, March 24. 

To Mrs. Harold B. McArthur, (Flerence Gilbert, class of 1915, Jane MecAllic- 
ter School of Nursing, Waukegan, II.) —— 

To Mrs. Harlan Steck, (Ruth Hawbecker, class 1920, Hahnemann Hospital, 


19. 
, Class 1917, Illinois Training 


Philadelphia), a daughter, February 1. 
class of 1914, Augustana Hospital, Chicago), 


a son, January, 1982. 
Te Mrs. J. Champlin Peiree (Edith Kimball Breck, Allentown Geneval Hespi- 
| tal, Allentown Pa.) a son, J. Champlin, March 16. 
| To Mrs. L. K. Willems (Margaret Brobst, leowa Methodist Hespital, Des 
1 
Chicago, Ml.), a daughter, Virginia Mae, 7 
To Mre. Cari F. Coffman, (Ferne 
School, Chicago), son, George 
To Mra. Raymond Tearnan, (Miss ; 
To 
a daughter, in March. a 
To Mrs. Charles Connor, (Esther Keeley, Mercy Hospital, Chicago), a | 
daughter, Mary Ellen, March 19. 5 
a To Mrs. Ralph W. Hiett, (Leue Mehring, class of 1912, Toledo Hospital, ( 
” Toledo, Ohio), a son, Ralph Waldo, Jr., February 13. 
To Mrs. Thomas R. Buchan, (Margaret Mitchell, class 1914, Union Hospital, ¢ 
Fall River, Mass.), a son, March 18. i 
To Mrs. N. A. Gravdahl, (Matilde Pedersen, class of 1917, Methodist Episco- 
10 pal Hospital of Philadelphia), a daughter, Lillian Adams, March 19. } 
To Mrs. Raymond Jolley, (Agnes Patten, class of 1918, St. John’s Hospital, - 
St. Louis, Mo.), a son, March 11. ; 
To Mrs. Robert L. Sterns, (ether G. Ramler, class of 1913, Toledo Hospital, 
| Toledo, Ohio), a daughter, Caroline Lou, February 27. 
To Mrs. H. P. Metager, (Hila Regge, class ef 1917, Children’s Homeopathic 
Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa.), a daughter, in January. 
To Mra. George Schulte, (class of 1914, Samaritan Hospital, Philadelphia), 
| a son, in January. 
To Mrs. Charies V. McArthur,(Eisie Shortlege, class 1917, Children’s Hoapi- 
tal, Philadelphia), a son, Robert Vernon, January 8. 
To Mes. Sicca, (Mary Elisabeth Stewart, class of 1912, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital, Philadelphia), a daughter, Mary Elizabeth, March 6. 
To Mrs. Blythe K. Jones, (Adelaide Thompson, Evanston Heepital, Evanston, 
III.), a son, in February. N 
To Mre. Raymond F. McManamen, (neee Tenigen, class of 1916, Jane Me- ö 
Alister School of Nursing, Waukegan, III.). a deeghter, Mary Patrina, March . 
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To Mrs. John Gill, (Helen Wagner, class 1920, Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York), a con, March 5. 


Clayton, (Bertha F. Walden, class of 1913, St. Luke's 


(class of 1916, University of Pennsylvania Hospital, Phila- 
delphia) to Samuel B. Thomas, M. D., March 27. 
Mary Ethel Brown (class of 1919, South Side Hospital, Pittsburgh, Pa.) to 


af. 


Hospital, Chicago), a daughter, Frances Walden, March 9. 
Te Mrs. B. F. Bartholomew, (Margaret Whiteman, class 1913, Protestant 
Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia), a son, Joseph Whiteman, March 7. 
MARRIAGES 
Mary Sue Allicen (class 1920, Baroness Erlanger Hospital, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.) to Major Compton, April 1. At home, Ft. Bayard, N. M. 
Marjerie K. Bartlett (class 1919, Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn.) to 
Theodeve M. Stanley. At home, New Britain, Conn. 
N Nele Deen (class of 1915, St. John’s Hospital, St. Louis) to A. G. Paget, 
| January. At home, Guam. 
| William Thempeon, March 11. At home Pittsburgh. 
Henrietta Dalrymple (class of 1919, Presbyterian Hospital, Chicago) to Beder 
Wood, in February. At home, Moline, III. 
N Flerence Eckert, (class of 1917, lowa Methodist Hospital, Des Moines), to 
N Robert Craig, February 22. At home, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
N Myrtle Ettinger (graduate of Augustana Training School, Chicago) to Joy 3 
Butteon, March 19. 
Janet R Fraser (class of 1918, Washington Boulevard Hospital, Chicago) to 
Wm. G. Beasley, in January. At home, Chicago. 

Maude BE. Feuerstein (class of 1915, Wisconsin Hospital Training School, 
Milwaukee) to Mr. Sproesser, February 2. At home Watertown, Wis. 1 
Lacy BE. Howard (class of 1900, Illinois Training School, Chicago) to Mr. 
Hambrock, in February. a 
N Derethy Agnes Kibble (class of 1916, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Sioux City, Iowa, f 

to John Henry Rastede, February 28. At home, Thurston, Neb. 7 

Flerence Maude Masen (class of 1918, Trinity Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis) 2% 
; to Mr. Stein, in February. At home Milwaukee. 8 
| Peart Pickering (graduate of Iowa Methodist Hospital Des Moines) to Harry _ 
Figgee, March 4. 
N Reth Marie Perter (graduate of Cincinnati General Hospital, Cincinnati, “ 
— At home, Grinnell, lows. 

Lacy Regers (class of 1913, Hartford Hospital, Hartford, Conn.) to 5 

. At home, Great Barrington, Vermont. 

At home, Palmyra, Pa. | 

Ee (clase of 1919, Cottage Hospital, Creston, lowa) to A. Fred 1 

February 19. At home, Creston. 

(class ef 1919, Children’s Homeopathic Hospital, Philadelphia) * 

to H. Spellman, March 16. At home, Woodbury, N. J. 15 

Ida Ksleger (class of 1918, Lutheran Hospital, St. Louis, Mo.) to Albert Lg 


14111 iii 


| merican Journal of Nursing 
13 
1 of 1911, Wise Memorial Hospital, Omaha, Ned.) 
claes of 1916, Western Maryland Hospital, Cumber- | 
| ‘ ry 16. ; 
1920, Joseph Price Hospital, Philadelphia) to Gre 
1 1918, Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia) to Robert E. 
| University Baltimore, Md.) to Mr. Lewis, < 
1 ef 1919, Merey Hospital, Chicago, IIL) to , 
1 1921, Washington University Training School, St. ff 
1 fm February. 
N 1918, Jewish Hospital, St. Louis, Mo.) to Henry ' 
(class of 1921, Methodist Hospital, Indianspolis, 
March 30. At home Chicago. 
f 1921, Washington Uuiversity Training School, St. 
. in March. At home, Fayetteville, Ark. 9 
i Wesley Hospital, Chicago) to Mr. ella, March. 5 
3 1918, House of the Good Samaritan, Watertown, 
reh 21. 
1919, Burge Deaconess Springfield, Mo.) 
. (class of 1921, Washington Boulevard Hospital, 
: ry. At home, Chicago. | 
4 1906, Indianapolis City Hospital, Indianapolis) to f 
DEATHS | 
C. Belge, Cliften Speings Sanitarium, Clifton 
| 16, at Warbarg, Alberta, Canada, after a week's | 
| (Brooklyn State Hespitel), 
Carpenter was Peincipal of the 
from January, 1919, until 
) ary to District Ne. 5, te withia a 
a women of excellent character 
of 1912, St. Jeseph’s Heapital, 
fliness with pacumenia. 
ef 1996, Bethany Heapital, 
leng ilinces. Burial was at 
1988, Philadelphia General 
Pittsburgh, on April 4, following 7 
Akthough Mies Derby had a 
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: 
; and in institutional work, her deepest interest was in social service } 
4 came to the South Side Hospital in 1916 to be Directress of the 
: Department which she developed and expanded with her able 
} He noble and unselfish character, her refinement, her kindness of 
. ion to the poor, render her death an irreparable loss not only to 
: unfortunates to whom she brought sunshine, but also to her friends 
t who admired and loved her and who will always suffer her de- 
: Dampier, Strathroy, Canada (Edith English, class 1910, 
i mston, III. 
(class 1918, Brooklyn Hospital, Bro< 
c mer joined a Red Cross unit and 
; mn officer she developed influenza 
t her recovery she returned to dut; 
; . Miss Fackner never recovered 
y Ferguson (class 1917, St. 
Mrs. Ferguson was married | 
| after, she was never known 
N tance many times when there 
of St. Camillus Guild, the 
he Central Registry for Nurses. 
and upbuliding of her prof: ) 
my friends express great sorrow at her 
y liclase of 1916, Quincy City Hospit 
the of patiently borne suffering due te 
he influenza epidemic of 1918. Shortly 
ed tuberculosis nurse for Quincy. a 
5 suffering. In July, 1920, she went to 4 
| was surrounded by those HJ 4 
ing life and her e 1 
3 „ T.) at the Highland 1 
tly missed 
the war. 
herself to 
attendant 
institution | 
lass of 1911, ¥ 
beloved by 
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her family and friends. Miss Langham was very ill while at Camp Sevier, 


ory She developed pneumonia in 


3 


Mich.) at Birnamwood, Wis. 


| 684 | 
ö Mrs. Richard Juers (ida Mae or 17, i 
Memorial Hospital, Grand Rapids, 
| Ethel Legue (class 1912, University Hospital, Baltimore, Md.) on March 1. | 
For several years Miss Logue has been doing metabolic work in Baltimore. She | 
_ by all who knew her. 
1 (Olga Meister, Cook’s Hospital, Fairmont, W. Va.) on | 
11 W. Va. Mrs. Robinson was of Swies birth; she died a few | 
| of her fourth child. She was a lovely character and her 
_ to her family and to the community. 
: (class of 1896, St. Lake's Hospital, Bethlehem, Pa.) on 
- | iliness of one year. Miss Parker had a wide circle of friends 
_ missed by all who knew her. 
FF (class of 1907, Malden Hospital, Malden, Mass.) on 
1 Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, following a surgical opera- 
6 a charter member of the alumnae association of her 
1 she did private nursing until the outbreak of the war 
4 Canadian Army Medical Corps, serving from April 1, 1916, 
0 served in various hospitals in England and France and 
f for bravery under fire, but due to her retiring nature, | 
4 her experiencs. Miss Paton possessed a winning personality 
1 by all who knew her. She wae capable, efficient, unfagging 
1 avoided responsibility; never hesitated in the performance 
7 was unfailing and her consideration for others, marked. 
5 has euffered a great loss in her death. 
a. Mrs. Lewis Brumm (Gledys Virginia Roberta, class of 1914, South Side 
5 Hospital, Pittsburgh), March 26, following an attack of pneumonia. Burial was 
7 at Coraopolis, Pa. 
4 Mrs. A. W. Bernhagen (Prudence van Stallen, class of 1913, Toledo Hospital, 
Toledo, O.), March 26. 
1 Mre. Anna J. Themes (graduate of the Hahnemann Hospital, Philedelphia), | 
N. C. Mrs Thomas was one of the oldest graduates of her 
1 a valuable, faithful and earnest worker, one who without 
i to any call. Her death is a lees to the community. 
in Ashcroft, N C. Death wes due te pneumonia - 
4 few days’ duration. Those who were privileged Ei be HE 
1 her unusual charm, her bright and vivacious personality, her 
Her lees will be deeply felt by a large cisele of friends. 
ancouver, B. C. 
(class of 1912, Methodist Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia), 
the Muhlenberg Hospital, Plainfield, N. J., fellowing 
a head nurse at the Methodist Hospital after 
service in the World War. She served with the 
5, Brest, France. After her discharge from service 
: College, New York, (having the distinction of 
then has been a training school instructor. Her 
faithfulness and unselfish devotion. Her leas is 
| y friends. 
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A PLEA TO NURSES ö 

look over and beyond all selfish sims and considerations: 3 

sick as your sacred obligation, and because of them and in 4 

state and national legislators. Im a country where cur 7 

and happiness, the obligation to see this 1 

schools and you must be insistent, ia f 

made your claim clear te every 2 
de not make enough use of their collective 

Isabel Lowman, Medern Heepitel, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


TEXTBOOK OF SURGICAL Nursinc. By Ralph Colp, A. B., M. D., and 
Manelva Wylie Keller, B.S. NN. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 4538 pages. Price, $3.00. 

This book is one of unusual value. The style is clear and direct 
and deals with its subjects in a practical manner. 

A brief description of the important operative procedures is pre- 
sented in a lucid way and the reasons for certain precautions so neces- 


tive treatment. An interesting chapter is devoted to Surgical Diet- 
etics with some necessary excursions into the adjacent field of medical 
dietetics as it bears upon surgical cases. Anesthesia comes in for 
its proper share of attention with admirable emphasis on the prepar- 
ation of the mind of the patient for anesthesia and the important role 
the nurse may play in this aspect of her patient's treatment and wel- 
fare. 

Other chapters are devoted to the Arrangement, Organization, 
and Equipment of an Operating Theatre, its Personnel, and the per- 
sonal qualifications necessary for a successful operating nurse. These 
embrace all the virtues of mind and body, not forgetting a great for- 
bearance with the vagaries of the nervous and overcharged surgeon. 
The descriptions of the equipment are very full and should be an 
excellent guide for those engaged in purchasing supplies for oper- 
ating departments. Cuts, many and excellent, illustrate the various 
positions and the draping of patients, so that those a little hazy on 
such procedures, may quickly clarify their mental atmosphere and 
proceed confidently to act in a given case. The Dressing of Wounds, 
and a very full chapter on the preparation, use and application of 
the Carroll-Dakin Treatment, furnish a comprehensive and valuable 
addition to the book. 

The closing chapter is devoted to Operations in the Home and 
with this material at hand the young nurse with little preparation 
but that obtained in a well-equipped operating room need not feel 
helpless in the face of her first experience in applying her knowledge 
of surgical technique, particularily with the aid of some improvised 
methods of supplying the usual equipment to this particular set of 
circumstances. On the whole the book seems to furnish practical, 
comprehensive material for the equipment of a nurse whether she be 


| 
| 
@ 
| 5 
1 
1 
7 
11 
1 sary for a proper understanding of the underlying principles, are N 
14 given. With each operation is given, in addition, a brief mention N 
14 of typical symptoms, the ante operative treatment and the post- opera- | 
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a student, one just entering upon the practice of her profession, or one 
anxious to keep abreast of the changing times. 
Amy P. Mum. R.N., Princeton, N. J. 


Fmst Year Nursinc. Third Edition. By Minnie Goodnow, R. N. 
$58 pages. Illustrated. W. B. Saunders and Company, Phila- 
delphia and London. Price, $2.25 net. 

Since the first edition of this well known text-book, so great an 
advance in the study of nursing has been made that it has become 
imperative in the interest of both nursing instructors and students in 
training, that this, a revised edition, be issued in which are incor- 
porated the latest facts relative to practical nursing. 

This book emphasizes the importance of Ethics, the Care of Beds 
and Bed-making, the Classification of Diets and the Serving of Meals, 
Systematic Ward Duties, Baths and Hydro-therapy, the Comfort of 
Patients, Enemata and the various kinds of Douches; Examinations 
and Ward Dressings; External Applications; Temperature, Pulse and 
Respiration; Medicines; the Observation of Symptoms; the Nursing 


Therapy and the use of this curative agent is also dealt 
with. The fundamental principles of nursing are defined and the 


| BOOKS RECEIVED 
MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK INFANT. By Langley Porter, B.S., M.D., 


M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L. R. C. P. (Lond.), and William E. Carter, M. D. 
c. v. Mosby Company, St. Louis. Price, $7.50. : 


Care and Treatment of Medical and Surgical, Ear, Nose and Turo 
| Cases. Valuable information is conveyed to the young nurse in the 
care and nursing of Gynecological and Obstetrical Cases, together 
with useful advice in the care of babies. — — “ee 
Technique Bandaging, thus enabling nurse 
= his branch of nursing. The introduction of : 
! 
placed before the nurse with unusual lucidity. 9 
The useful information given throughout the book is reinforced : 
by review questions at the conclusion of every chapter by which the . 
knowledge gained during the study of the book can be thoroughly : 
The use and study of this nursing book is recommended to all . 
instructors and teachers as it presents in each chapter a full and com- 1 
plete lecture on the subject mentioned in a clear and concise manner, 5 
the interest of all student nurses. | 
such as will arouse 
Instructor, Philadelphia General Hoepital. | 
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